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SIGNS OF SPRING. 
QOUND of gusty driving rain 
tO When we wake at midnight hour, 
Ice-tipp'd branches on the pane 
Beatiog music to the show'’r, 


Crows that caw from steaming woods, 
Robins piping in the glades, 

Buds that from their winter hoods 
Peep and blush like pretty maids. 


Grateful odors of damp earth, 
Boist'rous glee of muddy rills, 
Shouting, brawling, in their mirth, 

Down the bare flanks of the hills 


Here and there a crocus’ head 
Thrusting up to dare the cold, 

While its sisters, warm in bed, 
Stir their coverlids of mould 


Spring is coming; spring is near; 
She is whispered in the air 

Soon the blithe nymph will be here, 
Shaking blossoms from her hair. 


James BuckHaM. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HEROISM. 

STORY of heroism always benefits the hearer 
A by lifting him out of the daily fettering rou- 
tine, enabling him to shake off the clutch of pessi- 
mism, and showing him the grand possibilities in 
human nature. It may be the thrilling account of 
steadfast endurance under arctic skies, where men 
battle for months amid the rigors of frost and the 
keen lance blades of icy cold, where flesh and spirit 
measure themselves against storm and tempest, hun- 
ger and pain; or,on the other hand, it may be the 
stirring description of courage facing odds in the 
shipwreck, or daring death in the forlorn hope that 
makes the final sally upon fort and breastwork. 
Whatever the style and quality, the motive and in- 
centive that make men heroic, the result on the 
He is elevated; he finds him- 
self nobler for the noble ideal; that divine flame 
latent in every son of Adam springs into life, and 
burns the brighter, unchoked by earthly passion and 
selfish instinct. Because a brother of the race is 
heroic, the race itself is shown capable of heroism. 

When the heroism is of that rarer, finer temper 
which consists of self-restraint under great provoca- 
tion, of fortitude in extremity, of silent and brave 
acceptance of a situation replete with agony; when 
not so much physical but moral courage is needed, 
the cross of shame and ignominy pressing into the 
fibres of the soul, the sacrifice vicariously offered to 
shield and save another—then instantly our hearts 
yield their acclamation to such a hero. We behold 
him under fire unflinching, in the furnace unhurt, 
and we recognize the Christ-like element in the man. 
Nowhere in all the world is there a person capable 
of estimating heroism aright who does not bow be- 
fore it as exemplified by that English officer who has 
lately stood with such simple steadfast loyalty beside 
a most unworthy wife. All men are the better for 
this man’s quiet goodness and gentle strength. 

Again, there is a very common exhibition of he- 
roism in the home; of every-day heroism which 
touches and moves us, though it seeks no praise, and 
is unheard of outside the household band. The wife 
directing the affairs of domestic life from the couch 
on which she lies a patient uncomplaining sufferer, 
or over and over submitting to the difficult and deli 
cate surgical operation which gives her a new lease of 
vitality when death is menacing just beyond the door, 
is in herself an illustration of the heroic worth more 
than a king’s ransom to those who come within the 
are of her influence. If, as sometimes it happens, 
the brave woman adds to ber faith virtue, by wear- 
ing a gay smile in the hour of utmost anguish, laugh- 
ing when another would weep, keying her family 
up to her own concert pitch of sublime self-forget- 
fulness, they who witness this martyr-like courage 
are forever after ennobled by the contact. 

Tap! tap! tap! on the pavement of beautiful old 
St. Augustine came one sunny winter's day the sound 
of a little crutch. A lady loitering along near the 
old fort turned and encountered the wistful glance 
of a pair of dark eyes lighting up an exquisite boyish 
face. Evidently the little fellow was enduring great 
pain; every line of the pale cheeks was pathetic, and 
tears involuntarily dimmed the sight of his unknown 
friend, for she had a boy of her own in a far-away 
home. Her boy was well and strong, but a mother's 
imagination was guick to conjure up possible acci- 
dent and trouble. She could not help showing her 
pity to the little stranger. 

“Don't ery, lady,” he said. “It doesn't hurt 
much now. I can bear it. The doctor says there ‘ll 


spectator is the same. 


never be any more pain in one moment than I'll 
have strength enough to bear.’ 
There was heroism ! 
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A BOWL OF BROTH. 


N all the eagerness of the temperance reform, 
while it is of course desirable that the reform 
should be made from principle and conviction, yet 
there are a great many allies that can be called in 
on the side of those who fight the battle, and whose 
help should not be refused. There are cases of 
drunkenness where it is a moot question if the drink- 
er be altogether responsible, if he has not inherited a 
fiery drop in his blood from some drinking ancestor 
before him which, once kindled, makes him its prey 
temporarily, in which case the great work of himself 
and of those about him is to hinder the kindling. 
But whether that is so or not, if one can hinder the 
evil in any way, the hindering is not to be scorned; 
if it is not extirpation and cure, it is to be accepted 
and made use of in the hope that better may come 
by-and-by. In half the cases where there is drinking 
of wine or beer or of ardent spirits, if any refreshing, 
warming, or somewhat stimulating drink of a differ- 
ent nature were handy, the other drinks would be 
forgotten. Thus, if there were always to be had a 
bow] of hot well-seasoned broth, in more than half 
the cases the broth would go to the spot, fill the 
stomach, and stop the craving for the stronger and 
injurious fluid. Of course it will be said that this is 
not at all an easy thing to have—an always ready 
bow] of broth. But, indeed, in every house where 
there is any housekeeping at all, tuere is nothing 
easier. It need not be the fine and expensive stock 
pot; it may be any covered vessel on the back of 
the stove, and into it the ends and nicer fragments 
thrown every day; the fat to be skimmed off when it 
is cold every morning, taking less than five minutes’ 
time, the flavor varied with but little trouble—to-day 
thin as bouillon, to-morrow thick with vegetables, 
the next day with its barley kernels or tapioca 
drops, just as one is nearly exhausted, another tak- 
ing its place. With the soup pot or basin always 
there, the tossing in of the bit of carrot, the cutting 
up of a tomato, or of an onion or a cabbage leaf, 
or of a whole handful of vegetables at once, the 
skimming and straining, are all trifling exertions 
hardly to be felt in the midst of the performance of 
other work. And meanwhile the one for whom it 
is done can hardly but be affected to greater effort 
on his own part, seeing his wife or his sister always 
ready with the dish that is sustaining and delicious, 
and perhaps also a safeguard. Surely the experi- 
ment is worth trying. More than one unfortunate 
man has been known to say that a cup of hot gruel 
would have saved him from the drink that was the 
ruin of that fatal day. And if that poor and weak 
concoction could be of any use, how much more 
potent would be the hot and savory bowl of broth! 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons 











WE do not often lunch with Mrs. Van Twiller, our after- 
noons beginning later, with a cup of tea. But to-day we 
weut there direct from the readings at Daly’s. in this way 
we had that most delightful of all hours—that hour about 
the table when a repast is done, and no one hurries to keep 
engagements in other places, the talk drifting into whatever 
direction it will, or wherever the little breezes of discussion 
blow it. Most of the breeze blew to-day from Professor 
Prodgers’s quarter. His enthusiasm mae eddying whirls 
about every subject we brought up, then swept them all 
away again, to leave clearer places for that which seemed 
to him best of all—those readings by Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. The truth of it is, 
the Professor is a convert, with all the ardor of the newly 
awakened. He had gone to all the readings, and even to 
the supper on Friday night in the greenroom at Daly's, to 
which these two gentlemen had been asked. 

We remembered, however, as he spoke to-day, many of 
his former outcries against stories in dialect. I think he 
remembered them himself —faintly and without apology. 
It is one of the peculiarities or, perhaps, charms of the 
Professor that he makes absolutely fresh beginnings with 
every change of faith. This gives to his. enunciations on 
newer themes a certain dynamic force. For the time being 
even our own recollection of the old bonds that held him 
is dispelled. I had never known him before even to refer 
to his other ways of thinking, as he did when he said that 
stories in dialect had always seemed to him like the rattlings 
of dry bones, and the men who wrote them not so much 
artists as relic-hunters, delighted with new examples, out of 
which novel combinations and arrangements could be made. 
**But when Mr. Page read,” said the Professor, ‘'I felt the 
human being, warm, breathing, vital, the dialect in which 
he spoke an accident, like the color of his skin or hair, add- 
ing something, of course, as all accidents add. But it was 
the man Mr. Ries gave us, not the tongue. I think we are 
under great obligations to both these gentlemen.” 

Mise Van Auken, laughing, said: “ Was I stupid, I wonder? 
I forgot the dialect entirely when Mr. Smith read or Mr. 
Page, or that I had ever thought it might be a bore. I was 
thinking of a race, old conditions, old landscapes, of every- 
thing that had made Colonel Carter and his dear old Aunt 
Nancy possible, or that had brought about the happiness of 
Meh Lady. Yet the dialect was delightful. Do you re- 
member how Mr. Page—” 

At that moment Brushes came in. He had not been with 
us at lunch. He was full of the new art building begun 
near Central Park. [le had, indeed, made one of the speeches 
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at the corner-stone dinner at Carnegie Music-hall on Mon- 
day night. When Brushes has something on his mind he 
does not always observé who else may be talking, which is 
why we never heard what Miss Van Auken meant to say 
about Mr. Page. ‘‘The American Fine Arts Society is no- 
thing more than a union,” he said, *‘ of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, the Architectural League, and the Art Students’ 
League. It was time to do something, and to secede from 
that mausoleum on Twenty-third Street, ‘ National’ in no- 
thing, not even the design, which is Venetian. They are 
way behind the nge, not up to the modern school in technique 
or motif. American art covld never amount to anything till 
it broke away from the Rip Van Winkle school of ig eal 
For some reason or other, which we all deplore, Brushes 
never can discuss a question of art without a certain bitter- 
ness, or without deriding some other method or school than 
his own. 

Miss Van Auken hoped, by way of diversion, that Mr. 
Brushes had enjoyed as she had (she had gone with the Pro- 
fessor and me) the Watercolor Exhibition at the Academy. 
‘* The water-colors were so clear and pure and atmospheric.” 

“Yes,” said Brushes, ‘‘ they will do very well for ama- 
teurs and girls.” Why Brushes is so severe on women in 
art none of us have yet discovered. That there is some 
reason purely personal, however, we feel sure. ‘‘ No power 
or strength in it. Water-colors are pretty, but they never 
make the art of a country respected. Now, progressive 
American art—” 

Professor Prodgers, who had listened attentively, not con- 
tradicting, as his manner with Brushes once was, now broke 
in: 

‘“* Are you quite right, Mr. Brushes? The art of the coun- 
try owes more to those old fossils, as you call them, than 
perhaps you are old enough to remember. I can recall the 
time when but a handful of pictures hung on the Academy 
walls, and when only half a dozen intelligent or intelligible 
painters could be found upon its rolls. Those men were 
pioneers, and in the density of the ignorance of their day they 
made a gallant fight for their art—then unknown and un- 
cared for. You may not recognize this, but posterity will.” 

**T have heard,” said Van Pennwyppe—! happened to 
know, when Van Pennwyppe spoke, that he had seen a let- 
ter on the subject. and was now going to give us the sub- 
stance of one of his own paragraphs in the Gentlewoman’s 
Hour—** | have heard you men missed a great opportunity in 
the move you made. No room in town for more than one 
art house. Why did you not buy near a thoroughfare, some- 
where near the Egyptian reservoir, then join the old fellows 
who could have sold their pocket edition of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace, and with the surplus capital you could have built some- 
thing valuable? Your building is out of the way and too 
small, and the old one is too small and out of the way.” 

Van Pennwyppe has one distinct power—that of disturb- 
ing us all as the Professor never disturbs us. Perhaps it is 
that the opinions he expresses are never his. After this 
contribution of his, our group about the table was impos- 
sible. We rose to go; even the Professor went home before 
tea. 


CUTTING AND CONTRIVING. 


) be one of the less known of Charles Dickens’s delightful 
child stories there are five poor but royal princesses. 
Every day their kingly papa asks them what they have been 
doing all day, and every day the industrious little princesses 
reply that they have been “stitching, snipping, cutting, and 
contriving.” For princesses, though royal, are but mortal, 
and like to make a good appearance as well as the rest of us, 
and if they cannot order from the court tailor what is neces 
sary for that purpose, they must put their royal wits to 
work, and contrive it for themselves. 

We have all heard how the fair Dane who has for so 
many years set the copy which all feminine England strives 
to follow, was taught when a girl by her wise and thrifty 
royal mother to make her own frocks. The court of Den- 
mark was far from being so rich as that of England; but to 
many minds Alexandra, in the trailing velvets of her regal 
court dress at a solemn and stately Drawing-room, is a less 
attractive picture than when sitting among her pretty sisters, 
“herself the fairest flower,” in the simple Danish home, 
“stitching, snipping, cutting, and contriving.” Perhaps it 
was by this practical experience that she acquired what so 
few of her English associates have—the accurate taste that 
has taught her just what to wear, whether to heighten the 
brilliancy of those young charms which captivated England 
and made the Laureate sing rapturously, 


“Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra!” 


or to hide their gradual wane during the twenty-eight years 
since, which have still left her a fair woman. 

We American women can never hope to be such high- 
priestesses and potentates of fashion as the Princess of 
Wales, but there are hundreds of comely women and dainty 
rirl- all over our land who have found out that those who 
cave 10 “‘contrive” to get pretty gowns, and even have to 
make them themselves, are not especially to be pitied. There 
is nothing more exhilarating than the sense of achievement, 
and there is the true joy of conquest in the breast of the 
woman who out of two apparently hopeless old gowns 
contrives one neat and becoming new one. The bargain 
hunter has long been a by-word and a hissing, but perhaps 
she is, after all, only in her feminine fashion enjoying the 
pleasures of the chase. Von Moltke planning a momentous 
campaign is not more absorbingly interested than she. as 
with her brows knit she ponders how best she can utilize 
the pretty remnant of brocade she bought for so little to 
make her last year’s black cashmere look like a new one 
And it is a question whether the woman who, when she 
wants a new costume, simply goes to Redfern’s and orders 
it, really knows what it is to taste the zest of a new gown 
as does the woman who has accomplished hers for herself. 

What amateur seamstress has not known the first dis- 
heartening sensation of ripping to make over an old gown? 
How much worse it immediately looks than when you 
were wearing it—how worn the seams are and how frayed 
the edges! You never realized how thin the back had grown, 
how cracked the creases in the sleeves, how unintentionally 
polka dotted it was with grease spots, what a jagged tear the 
crooked nail on which you caught it had made, how faded 
the front of the skirt was, and how ‘‘past all surgery” the 
bottom of it. You know no dressmaker would give it a 
second glance, unless it were one of scorn and derision; but 
you doggedly persevere, and when you get it washed and 
pressed, hope begins to revive a little. When you have cut 
off the worst parts and measured your trimming, it is with 
exultation you find what a broad band of velvet you can get 
out to trausform the skirt,and what a different thing a jaunty 
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little Figaro jacket will make of the waist. And when it is 
finally finished and complacently put on, and somebody says, 
casually,“ What a pretty new gown you have!” there are few 
women who do not find more satisfaction in explaining its 
rise and progress than they would in claiming the glory of 
a new costume. 

Any one who has ever participated in a symposium of two 
or three sisters deciding what they ‘‘ must have” in the way 
of new party toilettes, and how they can accomplish them 
with certain resources, must have a reminiscent enjoyment 
in the remembrance of it. With what keen zest are all the 
possibilities canvassed, with what careful calculation do they 
plan how many yards of ribbon must be bought and how 
few yards of muslin can be made todo! The dresses must all 
be equally pretty and yet all different,and a good suggestion 
is received with profound respect,” hile the sister who has 
a really original ‘* idea” feels like a Franklin, a Stephenson, 
and an Edison all rolled into one. Then when the campaign 
is planned, and the munitions of war purchased, there come 
the busy mornings when the flying tongues keep pace with 
the flying needles, when shining silks and filmy gauzes are 
romed about in a delightful chaos, with scissors and pin- 
cushions and sewing-machines, and picture-books containing 
marvellous pictures of phenomenal ladies with miraculously 
long waists of a circumference never seen on mortal woman, 
and who, though measuring from eight to ten feet in height, 
have protruding from beneath their gowns one tiny pointed 
boot which Titania might have found too tight. It is doubt- 
ful whether dancing in the gowns when they are done is 
quite so keen an enjoyment as the final moment of comple- 
tion, when they lay down their needles with a sense that for 
the present their warfare is accomplished, and after a pro- 
longed and critical examination each sister has assured the 
other that she never before had such a becoming dress. 

Many a wife has remembered for years the sweet, vague 
anticipations that she stitched into her wedding finery—how 
she hoped he would like this, and planned to wear that when 
she went with him to dinner or to church or to walk—and 
the other, best of all, in their own quiet little new home. 
Even cynical old Solomon, after his sceptical ‘* Who can 
find a virtuous woman?” proceeds minutely to sketch one; 
and among the rather discouraging list of her gifts and 
graces he enumerates not only that **she seeketh wool, and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands,” but even more, 
that she “ maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing 
is silk and purple.” So you see, my sisters with the nimble 
thimbles, we have Holy Writ not only for wearing good 
clothes, but for making them ourselves. 

EvizaBeta Ev.ior. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES FOR SPRING. 
ik first Paris dresses imported for spring aud summer 
are of crépe cloths, thinner crépons, plissé woollens, 
rough vigogne, and smooth delaine wrought with tiny dots 
or printed in stripes or figures. The styles in which these 
new gowns are made do not differ greatly from those now 
in vogue. Corsages ending at the waist line, corselets, yokes, 
plastrons, and guimpes are retained. The preference also 
remains for seamless waists, and for invisible fastening either 
in front or on one side, A stylish feature is the collarette 
or cape piece of the dress material or its trimming, made 
just deep enough to fall over the top of the sleeves and 
accentuate their fulness 
Sleeves are very broad at the top, with drooping folds, and 
many retain Ban’ | of their width as far down as the elbow, 
then cling closely below. A flaring cuff-like piece set on at 
the elbow gives a very pretty effect, while other sleeves have 
a puff instead added there—a good plan for arms that are too 
longand thin. Shirt sleeves gathered to narrow wristbands, 
full bishop sleeves, and others with one or two full puffs at 
the top are on new gowns, The fulness now gives breadth 
instead of being arranged to give great height. Two or three 
leats taken in the wide top and set half-way up the armhole 
in front give soft folds around the arm. 


SKIRTS OF NEW GOWNS. 


Skirts retain their clinging front, with fulness massed at 
the back. The bell skirt with bias seam in the back will 
still be made in the plain way now popular. There is also 
an effort to make bell skirts more elaborate, not by means of 
drapery, but by flat tabliers in two or three layers, by insert- 
ing panels on the sides or in front, and by a jabot down one 
side or both, extending in a pleating around the bips and in 
the back. Still other skirts are slashed at the foot to show 
pleating, or else a contrasting material, set on the lining. 
Another fashion introduces a point in front and hip pieces 
of passementerie, of moiré, or of beaded lace. Flounces at 
the foot are wider than those now worn. Puffs are also 
broader when used as a border, and a single twist or a puff 
entwined with ribbon is a tasteful finish. Borders of waving 
ribbons and zigzag chevron borders are very stylish. The 
silk lining for bell skirts is often in contrast to the outside, 
as a red silk lining in a blue wool skirt, or else it is of change- 
able taffeta, as a dark blue cloth skirt with a box- pleated 
ruche of black moiré ribbon at the foot, with lining of shot 
pink and blue taffeta, and a balayeuse of the latter pinked 
on the edges. When separate foundation skirts are used, 
they are also of these gay silks, and are made to serve as the 
outer petticoat. The Bazar adds with regret that the new 
skirts, even those of street dresses, are made long enough in 
the back to lie from five to ten inches on the floor. 


COLLARETTES, FICHUS, AND BERTHAS. 


Deep collarettes, lifted high by the sleeves, have been 
worn during the winter in velvet or cloth edged with fur, 
and simply gathered to the collar band. The newer collar- 
ettes of crépon, of moiré, or bengaline are flatly pleated in 
front and back, and are left open in the back. They are 
smoothly fitted by shoulder seams, and the space below is 
autaaed et the end of these seams to round out above the 
sleeves 

A fichu of plain light wool crépon—tan, écru, or gray—is 
combined with figured wools of the same light ground. A 
standing collar is dispensed with in these dresses, and the 
corsage is rounded low about the throat, It is then covered 
at the top with a fichu of plain crépon taken bias, laid in 
four wide folds in the back (where the only seam is), taper- 
ing narrower in front, and finished all around with a sel- 
vage ruffle of the same crépon six inches deep. This ruffle 
droops gracefully over the sleeves, and gives breadth to the 
shoulders. 

The bertha or shoulder ruffle, so popular around the low 
neck of evening dresses, is also used for high corsages. It 
is made of lace or chiffon, of crépon or of silk, and in most 
cases presupposes a guimpe or a yoke, from which it falls. 
It is usually about four inches wide, and is scantily gather- 
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ed in front, with fulness on the shoulders. Some- 
times it ns at the back of the armhole—instead of cross- 
ing the back of the co’ d, mounting above the sleeve, 
extends across the bust. If the yoke is pointed to the waist 
line in front, the bertha ends on the bust without meeting. 
An open jetted lace, almost like menterie, makes beau- 
tiful erthas on black dresses. Others are of Chantilly lace, 
of the open black guipure, or of écru point de Génes. 


NEW CORSELETS AND SASHES. 


Moiré antique in large waves and plaid silks are the pov- 
elties used for corselets of woollen dresses for spring. They 
are cut in various fashions, some of a being in 
two points high in the back, then tape on the sides, al- 
most to a point in the front, to meet under a small chow of 
the moiré. Another of gay plaid silk on a dark wool dress 
is even all around, beginning two or three inches below the 
armholes and reaching to the edge of the corsage, which 
curves slightly below the belt line. It is fitted by a seam 
down the middle of the back, and also down the front, and 
is hooked on the left side. Whalebones are in the seams of 
this corselet and on each sid~. A bow of two great loops of 
the silk tightly strapped is in the back, and sash ends, each 
twelve inches wide, fall thence nearly to the end of the 
skirt. Satin ribbon, four to six inches wide, is set on the top 
of skirts, to serve as a soft belt when the skirt is put on, above 
the edge of the corsage, and is fastened with a chou in the 
back. Narrower moiré or satin ribbon is set plainly on the 
edge of pointed waists, and falls in long ends at the back. 
The short Directoire sash is quite wide, and merely crossing 
the front of the corsage, is tied in a large bow with short 
ends on the left side. 

JACKET WAISTS. 


To return to corsages, there are also ‘‘ jacket waists,” fall- 
ing low on the hips, with the fulness of the back confined by 
a belt, and jacket fronts opening on a lapped vest or a belted 
blouse. These are a compromise between the coats of last 
year and the Russian blouse of the present season. The de- 
sign is excellent for serges, vigognes, etc., with an inner front 
of moiré, or of soft bengaline or surah of the same or a con- 
trasting shade. Tailors use this design for light striped 
woollens of mixed colors with a blouse of surah of the gay- 
est color in the wool. They also make corsages with point- 
ed front, double-breasted, and cut down low to show a shirt 
waist of surah or of China silk. The back may be a short 
postilion, or in longer tails, like those of a dress-coat. 


RUSSIAN BLOUSES, 


There are two or three different kinds of Russian blouses. 
The true Russian dress has a long belted blouse extending 
fourteen to eighteen inches below the waist line, made with 
a shallow yoke and close sleeves that have deep full caps at 
the top. This has been made during the winter of cloth 
with a round yoke and close sleeves of velvet, or else of 
cloth covered with braiding. Spring woollens made in the 
same way will be trimmed with bengaline or moiré instead 
of velvet. The lining is fitted by darts. The outer material 
is gathered on full below the yoke, with or without side 
forms, and is again gathered at the waist line under the belt. 
It is usually fastened invisibly on the left side, but may be 
hooked down the front. The yoke is round, pointed, or 
square across, as the wearer chooses, but must not be deeper 
than half way down the armholes. The fur border used on 
winter gowns will now be replaced by mossy ruches of silk, 
or by feather trimming, or else by box- pleated ruches of 
ribbon. Small-figured brocades will also be stylish for the 
yoke, belt, and border at the lower edge of such blouses. 

Thin grenadines, crépous, and light silks are made in Rus- 
sian fashion, with a yoke of two or three horizontal puffs of 
the material separated by shirring or by narrow jet passe- 
menterie. A frill of the material is sometimes added to the 
end of the yoke. 

Still other Russian blouses are made without a yoke, the 
front being lapped to button straight down from the left 
shoulder to the end. The back has long side forms seamed 
up to the shoulders, and the middle back forms are each laid 
in a box pleat from shoulder to waist line. Mutton -leg 
sleeves of great width at the top, and a very high standing 
collar, complete this blouse. The trimming is a silk ruche 
like moss, or a feathery silk trimming like curled ostrich 
tips, or else a fold of silk or of velvet, bordering the whole 
garment, even extending up the lapped edge of the front. 
A belt ribbon and mother-of-pearl buckle are chosen in colors 
to match the dress material. The bell skirt with long bias 
back is a part of the Russian dress. It is bordered at the 
foot with the trimming used to edge the blouse. Large pearl 
buttons with eyes fasten spring wool blouses. 

Wash dresses of dimity, gingham, or cotton Bedford cords 
are made up in Russian blouse fashion, without a lining. 
The yoke and the close sleeves are of embroidery, either all 
white, or in the colors in the fabric of the dress. The lawn 
or dimity is gathered to the yoke in a narrow standing ruffle, 
and is then drawn down to the waist line, where its fulness 
is massed in the middle of the front and back; this fulness 
gives ample size for the lower part, which extends over the 
hips. The blouses worn by slender women will have the 
back cut in a single piece; those for larger women will have 
side forms. The Russian cap at the top of the sleeves reach- 
es nearly to the elbow, and is made of the dimity or lawn. 
Embroidered edging trims these caps and the lower end of 
the blouse, and also forms the standing collar. ‘The belt 
may be of embroidery, or of colored ribbon, or of gold gal- 
loon in true Russian fashion. The bell skirt is of five widths 
of the muslin, sloped narrower at the top of the middle seam 
of the back; the other breadths are gathered or pleated to 
the belt, instead of being fitted by the darts usual in skirts 
of thick materials. A gathered flounce trims the foot of the 
skirt, and may be of embroidery, or of the dress material 
simply hemmed or finished with edging. The Bedford cord 
cottons that are almost as thick as piqué may be trimmed 
with velvet ribbon the color of the darkest cord, laid alon 
all the edges of the blouse, the caps, forming the collar an 
the cuffs, and bordering the skirt. The blouse without a 
yoke and with lapped front described above will also be 
made up in cotton fabrics. 

Lace blouses are made of the black or white flouncing or 
skirt lace, with a scalloped edge, which serves for the lower 
edge of the blouse and for the caps of the Russian sleeves. 
A yoke, or a wide curving band, or a high collar, and a belt 
to match, are made of beaded galloon for these lace blouses. 
One pretty design has also a Watteau pleat in the back fall- 
ing free outside the belt. With this is worn a skirt of moiré 
or of plain or brocaded silk. Modistes suggest this blouse 
to be worn over a silk dress that has lost its freshness. The 
trimming should be removed from the dregs waist, and the 
blouse put over it. A band of the galloon or a lace flounce 
is added on the silk skirt. 


a 
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DIMITY DRESSES. 


White dimity strewn with colored flowers, its sheerness 
strengthened by lengthwise cords, has become a favorite 
fabric for wash dresses. It is being made in most dainty 
dresses for midsummer, with trimming of white laces 
that wash well—as the white Genoa point, Valenciennes in 
new designs, and some novel laces that are mostly of plain 
meshes with a narrow design of leaf or flower along the 
scalloped edge. The waist, without lining, is cut like a 
basque with one or two side forms and with darts, all the 
seams having their edges neatly turned under instead of 
being left raw. The sleeves are mostly in wide bishop 
shape, drooping on a wristband or cuff of lace. The waist 
trimming of lace is put on to outline a jacket front, leaving 
the dimity pointed like a vest, and to edge the back in a 
scant frill. There are also yoke-like trimmings of lace, with 
jabots diown the entire front; while others have a single fall 
of lace, like a bib. The skirt in the slight bell shape already 
described may be quite plain, or else have a flounce of lace 
or of dimity at the foot. 

Colored embroideries matching the colors in the dimity 
are also used for trimmings, while others have entirely white 
embroidery. A deep pointed collarette of embroidery is 
effective when added below a standing collar of the same. 
A bertha of embroidery or pointed bretelles that are ver 
full just above the sleeve tops are on other dresses. / 
Watteau bow of ribbon, the color of the figure, is a pretty 
finish to these cool dresses; a throat bow of the same and a 
short Directoire sash crossing the front and knotted on the 
left side may also be added. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaB.e, & Co.; James McCrerery & Co.; and STERN 
BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


A PRETTY story is told of the late Sir Morell Mackenzie’s 
kindness to a poor little working-girl who had tried to com- 
mit suicide by swallowing carbolic acid. In spite of the 
physician’s best skill, she only lived a few weeks, and after 
she had been removed from the hospital to her home in the 
slums, she begged so earnestly for ‘‘her doctor,” that she 
induced a missionary to go to the great specialist and ask 
him to visit his former patient. He knew he could do 
nothing for her physically, but amid all his engagements he 
made time to pay her an hour's friendly visit. 

—The widow of ex-President Salomon, of Hayti, who has 
lately died in Paris, leaves a daughter who is a student of 
medicine s 

—A good deal of discussion is on foot in the Woman's 
College of Baltimore as to whether or not the student shall 
wear the cap and gown as a daily dress. Some of them 
object to appearing on the street in the academic costume, 
while others are in favor of the change. 

—Mrs. Paul H. Hayne, the widow of the Southern poet, 
has just died in Augusta, Georgia. Mrs, Hayne was said to 
have been a constant aid and inspiration to her husband. 

—Miss Mattie Mitchell, now the Duchesse de la Rochefou- 
cauld, was overwhelmed with bridal gifts. Jewels, plate, 
curios, and rare bric-A-brac were among her presents, and 
the cards accompanying them were, many of them, those of 
titled and semi-royal personages. A grand dinner was given 
by the dowager Duchess in honor of the signing of the con- 
tract of marriage. 

—One of the last survivors of New Jersey slaves is ‘‘ Aunt 
Jennie,” of Morristown, New Jersey. She claims to be one 
hundred and six years old, and still lives with the descend- 
ants of her former owners near her-birthplace. She has 
never been on a railroad. 

—Considerable annoyance is said to have been inflicted by 
the students of the University of Berlin upon Miss Gentry, 
the American girl who won the European Scholarship of 
the Association of College Alumnew, and who has been 
allowed to listen to lectures on mathematics in the Berlin 
University. 

—Dr. Caroline Bertellon has received the first appoint- 
ment of the kind made in France in being given the position 
of visiting physician to the most important college for girls 
in Paris—the Lycée Racine. 

—Mr. Joseph Francis, the founder of the United States 
Life-Saving Service, is ninety years old, and is writing his 
autobiography. 

—In the Kama Hospital in Bombay, of which Dr. Edith 
Pechey-Phipson is the head, there is a Hindoo woman phy- 
sician, Miss Jagennadham, who has been educated to serve 
as a medical missionary in India. After three years’ study 
in Madras, she went to Edinburgh, and entered the School 
of Medicine for Women, where she studied for two years, 
passed a successful examination, and by obtaining the diplo- 
ma of the Scottish conjoint colleges, gained the right to have 
her name on the British Medical Register. During her last 
session at the Edinburgh school she was Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, and she spent a year as house physician in the 
Hospital for Women and Children. 

—Mrs. Alice Shaw, the whistler, is about to make a flying 
visit to this country to get her twin girls, and take them back 
with her to London. She has been absent from America for 
two years, but her Parisian concert engagements are such 
that her stay here will be of the briefest. 

—The recent examination of the brain of Laura Bridg- 
man discloses the fact that she probably possessed in in- 
fancy all the senses of which she was afterwards bereft. It 
will be remembered that she was only two years old when 
she had the illness that left her lacking speech, sight, hear- 
ing, smell, and taste. The sense of touch was the only one 
that was upimpaired. 

—lIt has recently been announced that there are only three 
survivors of Dr. Kane’s expedition to the Arctic Sea made 
forty years ago to rescue Sir John Franklin's ill-fated com- 

any. Each of the three men bad for some time past be- 
ieved himself to be the sole survivor. 

—Worth, the great designer of gowns, is credited with be- 
ing an indefatigable worker, spending at least ten hours a 
day at his desk. 

—At the recent election for the School Board in Cambridge, 
Mrs. Carolyn P. Chase, who was elected, received two hun 
wont agar: votes than the most popular Alderman in her 
ward. 

—Sophie Gravereau, who died recently at the age of one 
hundred and two, was born at Mackinac Island, and was a 
woman grown at the time the island was captured by the 
British in the war of 1812. Up to the time of her death she re- 
tained her faculties, and she was always fond of retailing her 
early experiences. She came of a family representative of the 
first French settlers who followed Marquette into the wilder- 
ness, aud was herself a well-educated woman. She lost her 
husband and ouly son in the civil war. 








| 
| 
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WORTH’S SEAMLESS DRESS. 


See lilustration on front page. 


—_ MI a oe 


rsages have found such fa 
amiless dress has been pro 


duced by Worth’'s creative brain. This isa 
dress of elastic wool, as ladies’ cloth or cré 
pon, drawn smoothly over a fitted waist lin 
ing of silk, and covering a bell-shaped skirt 
of k. Cutting the cloth bias facilitates 
matters in these dresses, as it then clings 
more sely when stretched around the 
wai nd also furnishes greater fulness in 
the s t Seams that are absolutely neces 
, i concealed by trimming, and the 

d fastened invisibly, usually on the 
ie rhe dress illustrated gives the ef 
fec 1 princesse back, with round waist 
fr Biue cloth is the material used, with 
nd panel of narrow bias folds applied 


ww ground Plissé wools 


W » give this effect can be had in vari 
oO ! Th yellow contrast, now so 
fa ble with blue, is further given in 
oO} | tie, Which curves up in 
fre i irm, then crosses the back 
diag waist, extends across the 
front as a gi meet on the right a sim- 
ilar band, wit vhich it forms an edge for 
the inserted trimming down the skirt. A 
band of f yunds the lef arm and bor 
ders t Later in th ason the fur 
band ca replaced by a fine ruche of gold 
1 ol ( iffeta silks are used 
vy Fren for the waist and skirt 
j ] h a pinked bala 
yeuse a . 

HOUSE AND RECEPTION 

GOWNS 

p* MA let faille and velvet of a deep 

e combined in the reception 

\ i | is a princesse grown, 
wi " sined skirt which has an effect 
of hi i rapery on the hips. An 
apy yi] rder of velvet headed by 
thre ight rows of the same is around 
the tom of skirt The novel bodice is 
par f vel nd partly of faille, with a 
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velvet corselet open 
and broadly laced 
atthefront. Close 
velvet sleeves are 
finished by droop- 
ing Italian sleeves 
of faille, bordered 
with appliqué vel 
vet 

The house gown 
illustrated is of old 
rose cashmere re 
lieved by black 
velvet that is span- 
gled with mock 
jewels. The plain 
skirt is slightly 
drawn up on the 
right side, with a 
tab of the spangled 
velvet. The bodice 
has draped crossed 
fronts and a plain 
back, with a small 
plastron, high col- 
lar, and straps on 
the shoulders of 
spangled velvet. It 
is completed by a 
deep corselet girdle 
of the velvet 





LOYALTY. 


S a mere word, 


fi loyalty has out- 
grown its primal 
significance, and 


we no longer limit 
its meaning to the 
duty owed to sov 
ereign or to consti 
tution but have widened its application un- 
til it includes every species of fidelity to 
those whom we love and honor—from the 
homage due to the Creator, down to the faith- 
ful care of the little ones, of whom it is 
written that it is His will that not one of 
them should perish 

Loyalty, therefore, is more than its deriva- 
tion from the French lé strictly implies; or 


RECEPTION GOWN, 





FRONT VIEW OF WORTH'S SEAMLESS 
DRESS, ON FRONT PAGE. 


rather it is devot- 
ed allegiance to ev- 
ery precept, human 
and divine, espe- 
cially to that last 
new command- 
ment, ‘‘That ye 
love one another.” 

Loyalty was an 
indispensable qual- 
ification for the 
knights of the old 
days of chivalry. 
To be true to God 
and his = ‘“‘fair 
ladye,” and faith- 
fully to serve his 
sovereign lord the 
king, were solemn 
obligations taken 
by every man who 
wore armor, and 
rode forth to battle 
with the enemies of 
his nation or re- 
ligion. We smile 
at Cervantes’s Don, 
with his romance- 
beclouded brain, 
but to every one 
capable of appre 
ciating some of the 
sweetest qualities 
that grace man- 
hood, a tender 
thought comes 
with the smile; and 
a little reflection 
makes us acknow- 
ledge that what a 
careless world calls 
quizotic is often but 
the too widely opened flower of the noblest 
sentiments which ever take root and grow in 
a human heart. A judicious admixture of 
hard common - sense 
must be blended with 
self-sacrifice and de 
votion to one’s fellow- 
creatures before the 
world can recognize 
its heroes, and then 
they are placed on a 
pedestal to be ad- 
mired — grudgingly, 
perhaps, but as far 
beyond imitation; for 
few, indeed, are they 
who have the knight- 
ly qualification of 
fidelity to the best in 
one’s self, and to the 
affection professed 
for others; and many 
are those who think 
of loyalty as a thing 

“too bright or good 
For human pature’s daily 
food.” 

We love, and be- 
lieve that we truly 
love, our precious 
ones. But are we al- 
ways lovingly true? 
Do we see and prize 
their virtues and glo 
ry in all their finer 
attributes of charac- 
ter? Or are we so 
near to them that the 
brightness is over- 
shadowed by the 
faults to which erring 
bumanity is so liable? 
And with a fretful, 
impatient word, or 
cold, unsympathizing 
look, we carelessly 
wound those hearts 
which are our best 
treasures. We seem 
actually afraid to love 
to the full extent of 
our power, to appre- 
ciate, to take justifi 
able pride in our 
friends; and sadly 
enough, it is posthu- 
mous affection which 
does full justice to 
admirable qualities, 
and loyally praises 
and honors those 
whose ears are closed 
forever to mortal 
voice, and whose 
eyes can never beam 
with responsive love. 
Viewed in this light, 
costly monuments 
and redundant epi- 
taphs may be consid- 
ered as only so many 
contributions to the 
**conscience fund.” How often we listen 
to adverse criticism of our friends without 
a spoken protest, lest perhaps our discern- 
ment should seem inferior to that of the keen- 
eyed critic! And although we salve our 
consciences with the thought that we have 
been silent, yet the stain of disloyalty is none 
the lessdeep. Besides, has any fallible mor- 
tal the right to indulge in a mood of per- 
petual criticism, to weigh his friends in his 
own small scales of judgment, and to mea- 
sure their proportions by his narrow limita- 
tions? 

In that charming book, Memorials of a 
Quiet Life, we are introduced to a family 
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circle which is a perfect picture of mutual 
loyalty; and we are told that the famous 
brothers Hare and all the members of their 
households idealized each other, and main- 
tained a beautiful intercourse in conse- 
quence. It is better for our own souls that 
we should love much and loyally; that we 
should believe in and uphold the excellence 
of our friends, ignoring their failings as 
much as possible, and refusing to listen to 
chilling remarks about them. 

The low standard of thought upon the 
subject of loyalty is indicated by the preva 
lent notion that marriage is a stern reality, 
courtship and a brief honey-moon but the 
brilliant preludes to a life of practical busi 
ness and dull routine. Why should the 
honey-moon be but thirty days long? The 
Flittermonat need not lose its sparkle, nor 
the sweetness of the first days of wedded 
bliss be exhausted in so short atime. There 
are marriages which are a perpetual honey- 
moon, where no amount of cares and trials 
can dim the brightness or tarnish the pure 
gold of mutual devotion. But these are only 
possible where perfect loyalty exists, where 
each sees in the other the expanding and 
perfecting of the qualities which first attract- 
ed, and where the illusion of the bridal veil 
still softens and idealizes the hard angles of 
life. 

The old Scottish sentiment of clannishness 
may have been carried to extremes, but it 
was a feeling which “‘ leaned to virtue’s side,” 
and perhaps influenced the Scotch in their 
beautiful naming of heaven as the ‘land o’ 
the leal.” And as we sing of paradise, 

“ Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light,” 


let us so practise truth and loyalty that we 
shall enjoy an earthly foretaste of heavenly 
blessedness, making the hearts of those we 
love to trust in our discretion, our honor, 
and our unfaltering devotion. 


HOUSE GOWN 


DRESS SLEEVES. 
See illustration on page tos, 

8 pe of the sleeves illustrated is a combi. 

F nation, the sleeve being of plain silk with 
a long cap or over-sleeve of brocade. Fea 
ther trimming edges the wrist. Another 
combination sleeve has the moderately full 
upper part of silk and the lower part of vel 
vet with a passementerie cuff. Either of these 
designs is good for modernizing old sleeves, 
A third sleeve illustrated is of Bedford cord, 
with two graduated lengthwise bands of vel- 
vet. A short draped sleeve for an evening 
gown is of a light tissue, with feather edging. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XVIL—IDEALS OF GOOD-BREEDING. 


NE of the forms in which the Italians of the Renaissance 

expressed their admiration of rediscovered antiquity 
was the imitation of the Platonic dialogues. The definition 
of perfection was the concern of the cultured, as the achieve- 
ment of perfection of one or many kinds was the aim of 
their lives. What constitutes the perfect gentleman is the 
theme of a famous book called Ji Cortegiano, written by the 
Count Baldassare Castiglione, who had been in the service 
of Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, and then of his succes- 
sor, Francesco Maria della Rovere. Castiglione (1478-1529) 
wrote his book in memory of the conversations that he had 
heard in the house of his rst lord, Guidobaldo. It was pub- 
lished in a handsome folio by the Aldi, at Venice, in 1528, 
and reprinted at Padua in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; but unfortunately no one has thought of making it 
accessible to modern readers, and so the Count Baldassare’s 
delicate and ingenious prose 
remains unknown except to a 
few erudite people and bibli 
ophilic specialists, This seems 
regrettable, for the book is de- 
lightful to read, and it gives 
us a most vivid and interesting 
picture of an Italian salon in 
the year 1500, with its host 
and hostess, its Aabitués, its 
conversations, dances, music, 
and discussions—of a salon 
which, thanks to Castiglione’s 
writings, became a model of 
good-breeding and politeness 
for all Europe. 

The historians of the Renais- 
sance are unanimous in select- 
ing the court of Urbino as the 
most completely characteristic 
of the cultured courts of Italy, 
and also as the most edify ing; 
the more so, as it was not dark- 
ened by that absence of moral 
sense which marked the courts 
of Naples, Ferrara, and Rimi- 
ni. The founder was Fred- 
erick, Count of Montefeltro, 
who was created Duke of Ur- 
bino in 1474 by Pope Sixtus 
1V., and whose life coverea 
the better part of the fifteenth 
century—from 1422 to 1482. 
His biography was written 
most charmingly by his libra- 
rian, Vespasiano, from whose 


frank and hearty pages we 
may do well to note a few 
traits 


The duchy, about forty miles 
square, consisted mostly of 
bare hills and ravines, and yet 
it became a centre of splendor, 
where the chivalry of Italy as- 
sembled to learn manners and 
the art of war from the noblest 
general of theday. The suite 
of Duke Frederick was so nu- 
merous and distinguished that 
it could rival any royal house 
hold. His retinue, says Vespa- 
siano, ‘‘ which consisted of 500 
mouths entertained at his own 
cost, was governed less like a 
company of soldiers than a 
strict religious community. 
There was no gaming nor 
swearing, but the men con- 
versed with the utmost sobrie- 
ty.” As for the Duke himself, 
we read that ‘‘in military sci- 
ence he was excelled by no 
commander of his time; unit- 
ing energy with judgment, he 
conquered by prudence as 
much as by force. The like 
wariness was observed in all 
his affairs, and in none of his 
many battles was he worsted. 
..--He was singularly reli- 
gious, and most observant of 
the divine commands. No 
morning passed without his 
hearing mass upon his knees.” 

How Duke Frederick spent 
the day at Urbino is thus re- 
lated by his biographer: ‘‘ He 
was on horseback at daybreak, 
with four or six mounted at- 
tendants and one or two foot 
servants, unarmed. He would 
ride out three or four miles, 
and be back again when the 
rest of his court rose from bed. 
After dismounting, he heard 
mass. Then he went into a 
garden, open at all sides, and gave audience to those who 
listed until dinner-time. At table all the doors were open; 
any man could enter where his lordship was, for he never 
ate except with a full hall. According to the season, he had 
books read out, as follows: in Lent, spiritual works; at other 
times, the history of Livy —all in Latin. His food was 
plain; he took no comfits, and drank no wine, except drinks 
of pomegranate, cherry, or apples. After dinner he heard 
causes, and gave sentence in Latin. Then he would visit 
the nuns of Santa Chiara, or watch the young men of Urbino 
at their games, using the courtesy of perfect freedom with 
bis subjects. He was widely famed as a connoisseur in the 
arts and a patron of learning. To hear him converse with a 
sculptor,” says Voespasiano, ‘‘ you would have thought he 
was a master of the craft. In painting, too, he displayed 
the most acute judgment.”* 

In a list of the Duke Frederick’s court officers we find five 
secretaries; four teachers of grammar, logic, and philosophy ; 
five architects and engineers; five readers during meals; and 
four transcribers of manuscripts. His library, we are told, 
contained as complete a collection of ancient and modern 

* Translation of J. A. Symonds. 
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literature as time and money could command, and ever 
volume was bound in crimson and silver. Such is the bind- 
ing of the folio volume represented in a picture in the royal 
collection of Windsor Castle, attributed to Melozzo da Forli, 
where the scene of reading at dinner is portrayed with curi- 
ous realism. In a large rectangular hall, lighted from the 
roof, Duke Frederick is depicted, seated, wearing the robes 
and the badges of the Order of the Garter, and resting his 
left hand on a folio volume. His son Guidobaldo, apparently 
about twelve years of age, stands near the Duke, dressed in 
yellow damask trimmed with pearls. Behind them, on a 
raised bench with a desk before it, sit three men, one in lay 
man’s costume, the other two in black and red ecclesiastical 
robes. At an open door stand courtiers and servants, all 
listening attentively to a gray-haired, blacked-robed man, 
who is seated in a pulpit opposite the Duke, with a large 
book open before him, bound in crimson, with silver clasps, 
as Vespasiano describes. 

Thus, thanks to the biographer and to the painter, we are 
able to make ample acquaintance with Duke Frederick, 
who owed his great wealth to the continuous exercise of his 








ELIZABETH GONZAGA, 


DUCHESS OF URBINO.—By Mantrena. 


trade, which was that of a leader of mercenaries—a condot- 
tiere or war contractor—hiring himself and his men to those 
who needed his services. At his death Duke Frederick 
bequeathed to his son Guidobaldo a flourishing duchy, a 
cultivated court, a famous name, and the Captain-General- 
ship of the Italian League. But Guidobaldo, who had been 
an infant prodigy, became an invalid at an early age, and 
died childless, after exhibiting to his court for many years 
an example of dignified cheerfulness under the restraints of 
sickness and enforced inactivity. His wife, Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga, one of the most famous women of her age, was no less 
a model of noble and virtuous conduct. In her portrait in 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, attributed to Mantegna, she 
appears as a grave and majestic lady, with mysterious and 
sad eyes, simply yet richly dressed, her long hair hanging 
unadorned, and bound with a slender fillet clasped by a jew- 
elled scorpion in the centre of her broad intelligent forehead. 

Every evening the little court of Urbino assembled in the 
drawing-room of the Duchess Elizabeth, who was generally 
accompanied by her intimate friend, Donna Emilia Pia. 
Among the men were celebrities from all parts of Italy— 
Baldassare Castiglione himself; the poet Bernardo Accolti 
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of Arezzo; Bembo, who afterwards became Cardinal; Julian 
de’ Medici; and others, ladies and gentlemen, learned men 
and artists. 
statues, vases, and paintings by Piero della Francesca and 


In the splendid rooms of the castle, adorned with 


Santi—the father of Raphael—the noble company enjoyed 
life. Féte followed féte, and day after day there were dances, 
gay conversations, and amusements of all kinds, that made 
this court, as Castiglione says, a ‘‘ veritable house of joyous- 
ness.” it is in the Duchess’s drawing room, and with her 
guests for interlocutors, that Castiglione has laid the scene 
of his Jt Oortegiano, which is a sort of Platonic dialogue on 
the qualities that constitute perfect good-breeding, and form 
the model and type of the accomplished man and woman, 
according to the ideas of the most refined people in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

With the perfect gentleman we are not specially concern- 
ed, so that we will pass at once to the subject of the perfect 
lady, and begin by quoting Castiglione’s words, which un- 
fortunately lose much of their delicacy anu grace in the 
process of translation. So, then, after terminating his de- 
scription of the perfect gentleman, the author continues thus: 

“ As no court in the world, 
how great soever it may be, 
can have ornament, splendor, 
or gayety without women, and 
as no gentleman can have 
grace, charra, and self-posses 
sion and play brilliantly his 
part of a gentleman without 
the society, Jove, and favor of 
the ladies, our portrait would 
be very imperfect if the ladies 
did not intervene to give it 
something of that grace with 
which they adorn court life.” 

A lady must not appear in 
any way masculine. She must 
be without reproach and above 
suspicion, for a woman has 
not so many ways of defend 
ing herself against calumny as 
aman has, In common with 
the perfect gentleman, the per 
fect lady must have prudence, 
magnanimity, and continency; 
she must be kind and discreet; 
and if she be married,she must 
know how to manage her 
house and bring up her chil- 
dren. 


“The court lady ought, 
above all things, to have a cer- 
tain amiable affability which 
will enable her to converse 


with all sorts of people agree- 
ably, in a seemly manner, and 


in terms appropriate to the 
time, the place, and to the 
quality of the person with 
whom she is speaking. She 
must have a tranquil and 
modest bearing; her actions 


must never be excessive; she 
must have a certain vivacity 
of wit that will enabie her to 
avoid heaviness; and with all 
that, she must have a sort of 
kindness of manner which will 
cause her to be esteemed no 
less prudent, modest, and hu- 
man than amiable, judicious, 
and discreet. For this reason 
she must keep herself in a cer- 
tain difficult middle path,com- 
posed as it were of contrary 
things, and she must go to cer 
tain limits without ever ex- 
ceeding them.” 

Castiglione would have 
strongly disapproved of bi- 
cycling and tricycling as an 
amusement for women; and I 
am not sure that he would 
have permitted even lawn-ten- 
nis, for he says: ‘‘I imagine 
no one is unaware that, as re- 
gards bodily exercises, it is not 
becoming for women to fence, 
ride, play at ball, wrestle, and 
engage in many other sports 
that are good for men. The 
woman who is educated ac- 
cording to my ideas will not 
only eschew these manly and 
rough exercises, but even those 
exercises that are suited to 
women she will perform with 
circumspection, and with that 
softness and delicacy which 
becomes her sex. For this rea- 
son, when she dances I would 
not have her make violent ath 
letic movements. In the same 
way, in singing and playing I 
would have her aim at sweet- 
ness rather than at strength 
and brilliancy.” 

Castiglione would have a woman avoid such costume as 
might make her appear vain and light. There being various 
kinds of beauty, a woman ought to exercise judgment in 
choosing such clothes as are suited and advantageous to her 
particular case. If she has a pleasant and radiant style of 
beauty, she must endeavor to set it off and increase its effec 
tiveness by her movements, her words, and her dress, so that 
all may tend to cheerfulness, Likewise, a woman of serious 
and grave mien should dress herself in harmony with her 
face. In the same way, those who are a little too plump or 
too slender, too fair or too dark, will correct their appearance 
by attention to their dress, but always in so discreet a man- 
ner that the intention to correct will not be remarked. 

Many and minute are the points discussed in Castiglione’s 
dialogue; but of these we will not speak at length, for fear of 
wearying the reader. It suffices to say that the ideal lady of 
Il Cortegiano is required to possess the noblest moral quali- 
ties, to have knowledge of literature, music, and painting, 
and to know how to dance and give entertainment to com- 
pany, and all that with a discreetness and a modesty of beur- 
ing that well give men a good opinion of her 

The Count Baldassare Castiglione’s description of the per- 
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fect lady implies qualities of culture and 
judgment which were doubtless not rare in 
the noble families of the time of the Italian 
Renaissance, and even at an earlier date. In 
reality, it is perhaps doubtful whether mod- 
ern civilization tends to produce women of 
such strength of character and such intel- 
lectual and social acquirements as those who 
were the wives and daughters of the lords 
and captains of the feudal ages. The art 
and the literature of the fifteenth century 
have immortalized women who remain mod 
els of virtue and refinement. In the Middle 
Ages also, if we “only took the trouble to 
study them, we should find that the women 
of the Latin nations were extremely cultiva 
ted, and most intimately and affectionately 
associated with the lives and the cares of 
their lords At least such appears to have 
been the case in France, if we may judge 
from the romances, the chronicles, and the 
poetry of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four 
teenth centuries, and from the evidence of 
the splendid monuments of architecture and 
the grand old tombs which have preserved 
the memories of so many ladies in seu! ptured 
effigies and eloquent epitaphs. Like the 
model of feminine good-breeding depicted 
by Castiglione at the court of Urbino, the 
ladies of the Middle Ages bad not only the 
charm of delicate education and varied ac- 
complishments, but also manly sentiments, a 
love of justice, a marked hatred of hypo- 
crites and cowards, and fine independence of 
character. Their conversation must indeed 
have had great charm, seeing that their 
feudal lords remembered it even in the heat 
of battle, and looked forward to its solace as 
one of the sweets of victory Thus Joinville 
relates in his chronicle that at the battle of 
La Massoure, being hardly pressed by the 
Saracens, the Count of Soissons, who was 
near him, said, as he pricked on his horse 
and charged the enemy, ‘* Seneschal, let the 
scoundrels yell, for by the Quoife Dieu (as he 
was wont to swear), you and I shall talk 
about this day again in the ladies’ chambers” 
or, as it reads in the quaint old French that 
Joinville wrote, ‘‘Seneschaus, lessons huer 
cette chiennaille; que, par la Quoife Dieu! 
(uinsi comme il juroit) encore en parlerons 
nous entre vous et moi de ceste journée és 
chambres des dames.” 


THE IVORY GATE.,* 


BY WALTER BRSANT, 


Avruoe or “At: Sours ann Conprrons or Men,” 
* Cumouee or Giessen,” eto, 


CHAPTER V. 
SOMETHING HAPPENS 


O far a truly enjoyable Sunday. To sit 

in church beside her angry mother, both 
going through the forms of repentance, char 
ity, and forgiveness; and to dine together, 
going through the ordinary forms of kindli- 
ness while one at least was devoured with 
wrath, Waste of good roast lamb and goose- 
berry tart! 

Elsie spent the afternoon in her studio, 
where she sat undisturbed. People called, 
but her mother received them. Now that 
the last resolution had been taken, now that 
she had promised her lover to brave every- 
thing and to live the simplest possible life 
for love's sweet sake, she felt that sinking 
which falls upon the most courageous when 
the boats are burned. Thus Love makes 
loving hearts to suffer 

The evening, however, made amends. For 
then, like the house-maid, who mounted the 
area stair as Elsie went down the front door 
steps, she went forth to meet her lover, and 
in his company forgot all her fears. They 
went to church together. There they sat 
side by side, this church not having adopted 
the barbarous eustom of separating the sexes 
—a custom whieh belongs to the time when 
women were monkishly considered unclean 
creatures, and the cause, to most men, of ever- 
lasting suffering, which they themselves 
would most justly share. This couple sat 
hand in hand; the service was full of praise 
and hope and trust; the psalms were exult- 
ant, triumphant, jubilant; the sermon was a 
ten minutes’ ejaculation of joy and thanks; 
there was a procession with banners, to cheer 
up the hearts of the faithful. What is faith 
without a procession? Comfort stole back 
to Elsie’s troubled heart; she felt less like an 
outcast; she came out of the church with re 
newed confidence 

Tt was still daylight. They walked round 
and round the nearest square; Jane the house- 
maid and her young man were doing the same 
thing. They talked with confidence and joy 
of the future before them. Presently the 
rain began to fall, and Elsie’s spirits fell too 

** George,” she said, '' are we selfish, each of 
us? Is it right for me to drag and keep you 
down?” 

“You will not. You will raise me and 
keep meup. Never doubt that, Elsie. lam 
the selfish one because I make you sacrifice 
so much.” 

“Oh no—no. It is no sacrifice for me 
You musi make me brave, George, because I 
am told every day by Hilda and my mother 
the most terrible things. I have been miser- 
able all day long. I suppose it is the battle 
I had with my mother yesterday.” 

“Your mother will be all right again as 
soon as the thing is done. And Hilda will 
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come round too. She will want to show you 
her new carriage and her newestdress. No- 
body admires and envies the rich relation so 
much as the poor relation. That is the rea- 
son why the poor relation is so much courted 
and petted in every rich family. We shall 
be the poor relations, you know, Elsie.” 

“IT suppose so. We must accept the part 
and play it properly.” She spoke gayly, 
but with an effort 

‘She will give you some of her old dress- 
es. And she will ask us to some of her 
crushes; but we won't go. Oh, Hilda will 
come round. As for your mother’—he re- 
pressed what he was about to say—‘as for 
your mother, Elsie, there is no obstinacy so 
desperate that it cannot be softened by some 
thing or other. The constant dropping, you 
know. Give her time. If she refuses to 
change—why—then”—again he changed the 
words in time—‘‘dear child, we must make 
our own happiness for ourselves, without our 
own folk to help us.” 

Yes, we will. Atthe same time, George, 
though I am so valiant in talk, I confess that 
I feel as low as a school-boy who is going to 
be punished.” 

** My dear Elsie,” said George, with a little 
exasperation, “if they will not come round, 
let them stay flat, or square, or sulky, or any- 
thing. I can hardly be expected to feel very 
anxious for a change of temper in people 
who have said so many hard things of me. 
To-morrow, dear, you shall get through your 
talk with Mr. Dering. He's as hard as nails, 
but he’s a just manu, and he is sensible. In 
the evening I will call for you at nine, and 
you shall tell me what he said. In six weeks 
we can be married. I will see about the 
banns. We will find a lodging somewhere, 
pack up our things, get married, and move 
in. We can't afford a honey-moon, I am 
afraid. That shall come afterwards, when 
the ship comes home.” 

‘Yes. When I am with you I fear no- 
thing. It is when you are gone—when I sit by 
myself in my own room, and know that in 
the next room my mother is brooding over 
her wrath and keeping it warm—that I feel 
so guilty. Tonight it is not that I feel 
guilty at all; it is quite the contrary; but I 
feel as if something was going to happen.” 

‘Something is going to happen, dear. I 
am going to put a wedding ring round this 
pretty finger.” 

‘When one says ‘something,’ in the lan- 
guage of superstition ove means something 
bad, something dreadful, something that shall 
stand between us and force us apart. Some- 
thing unexpected.” 

“ My child,” said her lover, “all the pow- 
ers of all the devils shall not force us apart.” 
A daring and comprehensive boast. 

She laughed a little, lightened by words so 
brave. ‘‘Here we are, dear,” she said, as 
they arrived at the house. ‘‘I think the rain 
means to come down in earnest. You had 
better make baste home. To-morrow even- 
ing at nine! will expect you.” 

She ran lightly up the steps and rang the 
bell; the door was opened; she turned her 
head, laughed, waved her hand to her lover, 
and ran in. 

There was standing on the curb beneath 
the street lamp a man apparently engaged in 
lighting a cigar. When the girl turned, the 
light of the lamp fell full upon her face. The 
man stared at her, forgetting bis cigar light, 
which fell burning from his hand into -the 
gutter. When the door shut upon her, he 
stared at George, who, for his part, his mis- 
tress having vanished, stared at the door. 

All this staring occupied a period of at 
least half a minute. Then George turned 
and walked away; the man struck another 
light, lit his cigar, and strode away too, but in 
the same direction. Presently he caught up 
to George and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

Here, you, sir,” he said, groffly, * 1 want 
a word with you before we go any fur- 
ther.” 

George turned upon him savagely. No- 
body likes a heavy hand laid upon the shoul- 
der. In the old days it generally meant a 
writ and Whitecross Street and other unplea- 
sant things. 

** Who the devil are you?” he asked. 

** That is the question I was going—” He 
stopped and laughed. ‘‘ No—I see now. I 
don't want toask it. You are George Austin, 
are you not?” 

* That is my name. But who are you— 
and what do you want with me?” 

The man was a stranger tohim. He was 
dressed in a velvet coat and a white waistcoat; 
he wore a soft felt bat; and with the velvet 
jacket, the felt bat, and a full beard, he look- 
ed like an artist of some kind. At the end 
of June itis still light at half past nine. George 
saw that the man was a gentleman; his fea 
tures, strongly marked and clear cut, remind- 
ed him of something, but vaguely; they 
gave him the common feeling of having been 
seen or known at some remote period. The 
man looked about thirty, the time when the 
physical man is at his best; he was of good 
height, well set up, and robust. Something, 
no doubt, in the art world, or something 
that desired to appear as if belonging to the 
art world. Because, you see, the artists 
themselves are not so pictu ue as those 
who would be artists if they cou The un- 
successful artist, certainly, is sometimes a 
most picturesque creature. So is the model. 
The rags and duds and threadbarity too often 
enter largely into the picturesque. So with 
the plough-boy’s dinner under the , or 
the cotter’s Saturday night. And the v 
beer shop may make a very fine picture; but 


the artist himself does not partake in those 
simple joys. 

** Well, sir, who are you?” George repeat- 
ed, as the other man made no a 

*Do you not remember me? I am wait- 
ing to give you a chance.” 

“ No—certainly not.” 

** Consider. That house into which you 
have just taken my—a young lady—does it 
not connect itself with me?” 

“No. Why should it?” 

“Then I suppose that I am completely for- 
gotten?” 

‘Itis very strange. 
voice. 

** I will tell you who I am by another ques- 
tion. George Austin, what in thunder are you 
doing with my sister?” 

‘Your sister?” George jumped up and 
stared. ‘* Your sister? Are you—are you 
Athelstan come home aguin? Really and 
truly—Athelstan?” 

“Tam really and truly Athelstan. Ihave 
been back in England about a fortuight.” 

* You are Athelstan?” George looked at 
him curiously. When the reputed black 
sheep comes home again it is generally in 
rags, with a long story of fortune’s persecu- 
tions. This man was not in the least ragged. 
On the contrary, he looked prosperous. What 
had he been doing? For although Elsie con- 
tinued passionate in her belief in her brother's 
innocence, everybody else believed he had 
run away to escape consequences, and George 
among the number had accepted that be- 
lief. 

‘“* Your beard alters you greatly. I should 
not have known you. To be sure, it is eight 
years since I saw you last, and I was only 
just beginning my articles when you—left 
us.” He wus on the point of saying “ when 
you ran away.” 

“ There is a good deal to talk about. Will 
you come with me to my rooms? I am put- 
ting up in Half Moon Street.” 

Athelstan hailed a passing hansom, and 
they drove off 

* You have been a fortnight in London,” 
said George, ‘‘ and yet you have not been to 
see your own people.” 

*‘T have been eight years away, and yet I 
have not written a single letter to my own 
people.” 

George asked no more questions. Arrived 
at the lodging, they went in and sat down. 
Athelstan produced soda and whiskey and 
cigars. 

“Why have I not called upon my own 
people?” Athelstan took up the question 
again. ‘‘ Because, when I left home | swore 
that I would never return until they came to 
beg forgiveness. Thatis why. Every even- 
ing I have been walking outside the house, 
in the hope of seeing some of them without 
their seeing me. For, you see, I should like 
to go home again; but I will not go as I went 
away, under a shameful cloud. That has 
got to be lifted first. Presently I shall know 
whether it is lifted. Then I shall know how 
to act. To-night I was rewarded by the 
sight of my sister Elsie, walking home with 

ou. Iknewheratonce. She is taller than 
i thought she would become when I went 
away. Her face hasn’t changed much, though. 
She always had the gift of sweet looks, which 
isn’t quite the same thing as beauty. My 
sister Hilda, for instance, was always called 
a handsome girl, but she never had Elsie’s 
sweet looks.” 

*‘ She has the sweetest looks in the world.” 

‘What are you doing with her, George 
Austin, I ask again?” 

“We are en to be married.” 

‘‘Married? Elsie married? Why—she’s 
—well—I suppose she must be grown up by 
this time.” 

** Elsie is very nearly one-and-twenty. She 
will be twenty-one to-morrow.” 

“Elsie going to be married. It seems 
absurd. One-and-twenty to-morrow. Ah!” 
He sat upeagerly. “Tell me, is she any rich- 
er? Has she bad any legacies or things?” 

“No. How should she? Her dot is her 
sweet self, which is enough for any man.” 

“ And you, Austin. Iremember you were 
an articled clerk of eighteen or nineteen when 
I went away—are you rich?” 

Austin blushed. *‘ No,” he said; “Iam not. 
Tama es clerk at your old office. I 
get two hun a year, and we are going to 
marry on that.” 

Athelstan nodded. ‘A bold thing to do. 
However—twenty-one to morrow—we shall 


I seem to recall your 


*‘And I am sorry to say there is the 
greatest opposition—on ~ag! go of your mo- 
ther and your other sister. 1 am not allowed 
in the house, and Elsie is treated asa rebel.” 

‘Oh, well! If yousee your way, my boy, 
get married, and have a happy life, and leave 
them to come round at their leisure. Elsie 
has a heart of gold. She can believe in a 
man. She is the only one of my people who 
stood up for me when they accused me, with- 
out a shadow of proof, of— The only one, 
the only one. It is impossible for me to for- 
get that; and difficult,” he added, ‘‘ to forgive 
the other thing. Is my sister Hilda still at 
home?” 

“No. She is married to Sir Samuel, bro- 
ther of your Mr. Dering. He is a great deal 
older than-his wife, but he is very rich.” 

“Oh! And my mother?” 

**I believe she continues in good health. 
I am not allowed the privilege of calling upon 
her.” 

“ And my old chief?” 

** He also continues well.” 

*‘And now, since we have cleared the 
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ground so far, let us come to business. How 
about that robbery?” 

** What robbery?” 

The old business had taken place when 
George was a lad just entering upon his ar- 
ticles. He had ceased to think of it. 

‘What robbery? Manalive!” Athelstan 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘ There is only one rob- 
bery to me in the whole history of the world 
since men and robberies began. What rob- 
bery? Look here,Master George Austin, when 
a man is murdered, there is for that man only 
one murder in the wholo history of the 
world, All the other murders, even that of 
Abel himself, are of no concern at all—not 
one bit. He isn’t interested in them, They 
don’t matter to him a red cent. That's m 
case. The robbery of eight years ago, which 
took a few hundred pounds from a rich man, 
changed my whole life; it drove me out into 
the world; it forced me for a time to live 
among the prodigals and the swine and the 
husks; it handed me over to a thousand 
devils--and you ask me what robbery?” 

“IT am very sorry. It is now a forgotten 
thing. Nobody remembers it any more. I 
doubt whether Mr. Dering himself ever 
thinks of it.” 

** Well, what was discovered, after all? 
Who did it?” 

** Nothing at all has been discovered. No 
one knows to this day who did it.” 

‘Nothing at all? I am disappointed. 
Hasn't old Checkley done time for it? No- 
thing found out?” 

“ Nothing. The notes were stopped in 
time, and were never presented. After five 
or six years the Bank of England gave Mr. 
Dering notes in the place of those stolen. 
And that is all there is to tell.” 

‘Nothing discovered! And the notes nev- 
er presented? What good did the fellow get 
by it, then?” 

‘‘I don't know. But nothing was discov- 
ered.” 

‘* Nothing discovered,” Athelstan repeated. 
“Why, I took it for granted that the truth 
had come out Jong since. I was making up 
my mind to call upon old Dering. I don’t 
think I shall go now. And my sister Hilda 
will not be coming here to express her con- 
trition. I am disappointed.” 

“You can see Elsie if you like.” 

“Yes, | can see her,” he repeated. “George” 
—he returned to the old subject—‘‘do you 
know the exact particulars of that robbery?” 

**There was a forged check, and the bank 
paid it across the counter.” 

**The check,” Athelstan explained, ‘‘ was 
made payable to the order of a certain un- 
known person named Edmund Gray. It was 
endorsed by that name. To prove that for- 
gery on should have got the check and 
examined the endorsement. That was the 
first thing, certainly. I wonder how they 


“I do not know. It was while I was in 
my articles, anc all we heard was a vague 
report. You ought not to have gone away. 
You should have staid to fight it out.” 

“I was right to give up my berth after 
what the chief said. How could I remain, - 
drawing his pay and doing his work, when 
he had calmly given me to understand that 
the forgery lay between two hands, and tha: 
he strongly suspected mine?” 

**Did Mr. Dering really say so? Did he 
go so far as that?” 

‘So I walked out of the place. I should 
have staid at home and waited for the clear- 
ing up of the thing but for my own people 
—who—will, you know— So I went away 
in a rage.” 

** And have you come back as you went— 
in a rage?” 

** Well, you see, that is the kind of fire that 
keeps alight of its own accord.” 

‘I believe that some sort of a search was 
made for this Edmund Gray; but I do not 
know how long it lasted, or who was employ- 


“Detectives are no good. Perhaps the 
chief didn’t care to press the business. Per- 
haps he learned enough to be satisfied that 
Checkley was the man. Perhaps he was un- 
willing to lose an old servant. Perhaps the 
villain confessed the thing. It all comes 
back to me fresh and clear, though for eight 
long years I have not talked with a soul 
about it.” 

“Tell me,” said George, a little out of 
sympathy with this dead and buried forgery 
—‘‘tell me where you have been, what you 
have done, and what you are doing now.” 

‘Presently, presently,” he replied, with 
impatience. ‘‘I am sure now that I was 
wrong. I should not have left the country. 
I should have taken a lodging openly, and 
waited and looked on. Yes, that would have 
been better. Then I should have seen that 
old villain Checkley in the dock. Perhaps it 
is not yet too late. Still, eight years. Who 
can expect a commissionnaire to remember a 
single message after eight years?” 

** Well, and now tell me,” George asked 
again, ‘‘ what you have been doing.” 

* The black sheep always turns up, doesn’t 
he? You learn at home that he has got a 
berth in the Rocky Mountains; but he jacks 
it up and goes to Melbourne, where he falls 
on his feet, but gets tired, and moves on to 
New Zealand, and so home again. It’s the 
=o round.” 

“You are aj ntly the black shee 
whose wool is d soared There are threads 
of gold in it. You look prosperous.” 


**A few years ago I was actually in the 
possession of money. Then I became r 
again. After a good many adventures Pbe- 
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came a journalist. The profession is, in Amer- 
ica, the refuge of the educated unsuccessful, 
and the hope of the uneducated unsuccess- 
ful. I am doing as well as journalists in 
America generally do. I am over here as 
the representative of a Francisco paper, and 
I expect to stay for some time—so long as I 
can be of service to my people. That’s all.” 

“ Well, it might be a great deal worse. 
And won't you come to Pembridge Crescent 
with me?” 

“When the cloud is lifted; not before. 
And—George—not a word about me. Don't 
tell—yet—even Elsie.” 

(To Be ConTINUED.} 


THE SICK CHILD. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IL. 


T is with a certain degree of embarrassment 
that I attempta ei" upon the subject of 
children’s ailments. I have such an aversion 
to even seeming to trench upon a physician's 
ground, such a respect for the fraternity, col- 
lectively and as individuals, that I shrink from 
appearing to enter their province, though in 
a humble capacity. At the same time I feel 
that there are many little things it is well for 
the mother and nurse to know, and that by 
putting these into print I may render sub- 
stantial aid to them in emergencies when a 
reliable doctor may not be at hand, or when 
he may be delayed in coming. Certain pal- 
liatives and remedies that may be used ‘‘ un- 
til the doctor comes” may surely be mention- 
ed without laying myself open to the charge 
of offering prescriptions without a diploma. 

To begin with croup, that terror of all 
parents whose children are subject to this 
malady. The mother who has once been 
mee by the hoarse barking cough so un- 
mistakable in its warning is never likely to 
forget the thrill of terror which seemed to 
make her very heart stop beating. No mat- 
ter whether it be true or false croup, the 
alarm at the moment is the same, and in nei- 
ther case is there any time to be lost. If the 
cough does not seem very tight, and is not 
accompanied by strangling, begin giving 
syrup of ipecac in doses of fifteen drops ev- 
ery twenty minutes. Continue this until the 
child’s breathing is relieved, or until he vom- 
its. But should he awake with symptoms 
of choking and great difficulty of breathing, 
administer at once a teaspoonful of the ipecac 
into which has been stirred a good pinch of 
powdered alum. Should this not cause vom- 
iting in fifteen minutes, repeat the dose, and 
assist its action by making the child drink a 
cupful of warm water. Place him in as hot 
a bath as he can bear—about 100 degrees— 
and keep him there at least ten minutes, 
spreading blankets over the tub to prevent 
the water cooling. He should be supported 
in a reclining position, so that as much of 
his body as possible may be under water. 
When he is taken out, roll him at once in 
heated blankets, and put him to bed in a 
warm but well-ventilated room, He may 
sometimes be relieved by inhaling steam. If 
possible, get a doctor immediately. 

Take great care the day after croup that 
the child is not exposed to cold. There used 
to be a comforting theory current that po 
child ever had croup after midnight, but, 
alas! time and experience have proved this a 
pleasant fallacy. 

On the principle that an ounce of preven- 
tion outvalues a pound of cure, it is wise to 
try and check a cold at the outset, and not 
allow it to gain too much hold. A cold in 
the head may sometimes be arrested in its 
first stages by camphor; but this, like all 
other drugs, should only be given by the 
physician's order. In a feverish cold, aco- 
nite, mixed in the proportion of half a drop of 
the medicine to a teaspoonful of water, taken 
by the child every hour, is often yee 
efficacious; but this, too, should not be ad- 
ministered unless prescribed by the doctor, 
as it is said to be very dangerous to some 
constitutions. 

It is always safe, however, to fight against 
a cold by external applications, as campho- 
rated oil rubbed upon the throat and chest 
and between the shoulders—this is admirable 
for children; or vaseline, similarly applied. 
In influenza a little relief is sometimes ob- 
tained by painting the inside of the nostrils 
with a camel’s-hair brush or a tiny swab 
dipped in melted vaseline. This process will 
answer for young children, but older persons 
may spuff up the vaseline. 

A mustard foot-bath is often helpful in the 
first stages of acold. A good handful each 
of mustard and coarse salt should be stirred 
into the water, and all chills must be avoided 
afterward. 

For an ordinary sore throat the outside of 
the throat may be rubbed at night with wet 
salt, and the neck then bound with a narrow 
strip of flannel. Rubbing with camphorated 
oil is often beneficial in incipient sore throats, 
The old-fashioned pork and pepper may also 
be used for this trouble in children. For 
constriction of the Jungs a mustard plaster 
should be applied, and the surface of this 
should be spread with sweet.oil or white of 
egg to prevent blistering the skin. A hot 

bath is valuable in the first stages of conges- 
tion of the lungs, as it is also in infantile 
convulsions and in sudden brain trouble. 
In the last-named attack, ice should be applied 
to the head and a hot-water to the feet. 

For nausea, either with or without vomit- 
ing, there are several simple remedies. Some- 
times it may be checked by giving a little 
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bicarbonate of soda, say a sixth of a tea- 
spoonful, in a little water, for a child three 
years old. If the nausea prove obstinate, 
the child should be laid flat on his back, 
and hot applications put on the pit of the 
stomach—hot spirits, a hot-water bag, or a 
mild mustard plaster. In cases where these 
fail, ice is sometimes applied in the same 
locality with better effect. After an attack 
of sick stomach the digestive powers should 
have complete rest for a while; and when 
they are put to work again, it should be at 
light tasks.- The patient may take milk and 
lime-water, or hot milk and Vichy orcarbonic- 
acid water, in small quantities, and at inter- 
vals of an hour or so, bringing the stomach 
back to its duty by degrees. 

Much the same treatment may be pursued 
if the child is suffering pain from indigestion, 
only in this case it is sometimes advisable 
to induce vomiting at the first by copious 
draughts of warm water. The stomach is 
thus freed from any substance which may 
be giving it trouble. After this process is 
over, if the pain still continues, and is not to 
be dislod by a mild stimulant or cordial, 
hot external applications may be resorted to. 
One of the best of these consists of flannels 
steeped in hot alcohol, and then transferred 
passes | to the seat of pain. As flannels thus 
treated cool rapidly, the attendant should 
cover them instantly with a thick pad, which 
will prevent the escape of the heat. Flan- 
nels wrung out in hot water may be used 
if the alcohol is not at hand. The fomenta- 
tions are serviceable in bowel trouble also. 
(In fact, no child or adult who has a tenden- 
cy to bowel trouble should ever be without 
flannel on the abdomen next to the skin— 
either a band passing about the body or a 
small flannel apron which covers the bowels.) 
Gentle rubbing with the hand will often 
soothe away the pain, and the intestines 
should be emptied as soon as possible. It is 
better for the child to lie down during the 
worst of the pain, and indeed he very seldom 
feels much desire for active exercise at such 
a time. In diarrhea, especially, he should 
be kept very quiet. 

To prevent recurrence of this trouble, the 
smal) patient’s diet should be closely watch- 
ed for several days, lest, with the p Pate 
istic imprudence of childhood, he should in- 
dulge in some forbidden dainty, and thus 
bring himself into a second state of suffering 
which will be worse than the first. 

While simple cases of stomach and bowel 
derangement may ibly be relieved by 
careful nursing and diet, it is the height of im- 

rudence to let any tendency of this kind run 
ong unchecked. It does not take long for 
such acomplaint to assume serious propor- 
tions, and at the least sign that the sickness 
is becoming severe, medical aid should be 
summoned, 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Cornresponpenr. ] 


MIDST all the light toilettes so largely 
in vogue at the moment, and brilliant 
metallic embroideries and passementeries, all- 
black toilettes have suddenly cropped out 
again. They come in satin, very richly or- 
namented with appliqué embroidery of black 
velvet, or with dead or glossy silk embroid- 
ery besprinkled with jet. The embroidery 
often takes the form of a sheaf or cluster 
spreading upward on the front of the skirt, 
and coursing in a narrow border around the 
demi-train, and if there is a vest in the bodice, 
it is covered with fine close work. Even for 
grand dinners and evening receptions all- 
black toilettes are being revived. A gown 
which I have just seen, very dressy and ele- 
gant although entirely black, or perhaps I 
should rather say because entirely black, had 
a demi-trained sheath skirt of satin, with 
broad brocaded stripes four fingers in width, 
the pattern so heavily brocaded as to resem- 
ble embroidery. The skirt was untrimmed 
at the bottom, but had a very full net bala- 
yeuse set inside. The corsage is of plain 
black satin, very close-fitting, and with a 
round décolleté neck almost as low as that of 
a ball toilette, except that there is a drapery 
of jetted net held by jet drop ornaments, 
which extends a little beyond the edge, and 
inside this a tucker of bias thin black tulle 
slightly gathered—what was formerly called 
a modestie—that diminishes the opening by 
two fingers’ depth more, leaving a pointed 
low neck back and front, still quite sufficient- 
ly low, it may beadded. At the lower edge 
of the corsage is a long and heavy - fringe, 
interrupted at intervals by drops like those 
on the drapery. The elbow sleeves are mod- 
erately full in the armhole, and almost tight- 
fitting on the arm, and terminate in a small 
drapery of jetted net. A Renaissance orna- 
ment of diamonds was fastened in the dra- 
pery at the middle of the front, a diamond 
clasp on the left shoulder. Diamonds studded 
the comb in the hair, and a monogram in 
brilliants scintillated on the fan. 

Other handsome black toilettes are of vel- 
vet, richly trimmed with laces and knots of 
ribbon. he style of such gowns consists in 
keeping them black throughout, and wearing 
no jewels with them but diamonds. 

On the other hand, there is a reaction in 
favor of white in ‘aces, and many of the 
straight-edged old laces are coming in again, 
such as Malines, ne*die points, point de Ven- 

ise, and others. Scon we shall see them again 
in stately flounces and tabliers on colored 
velvet and silk gowns. Meanwhile they are 
employed for jabots, Uretelles, berthas, and 





okes, frills, and sleeve caps of greater or 
essdepth. Their creamy tints blend charm- 
ingly with the delicate om blue, Nile green, 
old- rose, and light golden ribbons now in 
vogue. Indeed, a larger use of laces can 
but lead to still more ribbons, though they 
are used in quantities now, in series of loops, 
in small knots, singly or clustered, in narrow 
or wide sashes, hanging in long loops and 
ends on the back or the left side of the skirt, 
and in long bows that start from the left 
shoulder or from the middle of the back, 
and mingle gracefully with the Watteau 
pleat of lace or of gauzy tissue that is on 
many silk, brocade, or velvet gowns. 

Long sashes of ribbon three or three inches 
and a half wide are used on very simple 
cloth, Cheviot, or vicufia dresses, no hangin 
loops being used, but simply a itarahaped 
rosette of five short loops, with perhaps a 
buckle at its centre heading the A ends 
which hang on the skirt. A dion, 5 for 
figured or broché silks consists of multifa- 
rious little knots of narrow ribbons of the 
various colors represented in the pattern of 
the silk, groupe in threes or fours for flots 
or rosettes. For example, the skirt of a dress 
of broché silk having a black ground strewn 
in violet and old-gold, opens on a tablier 
of black silk crépon trimmed with lace, 
among which are placed rosettes com 
of three knots of narrow ribbon—one black, 
another violet, and the third old-gold, and 
rosettes to match are on the left shoulder 
among the laces that trim the corsage; or 
a dress of white satin strewn with small 
flowers has mingled clusters of loops of 
pink, pale blue, and olive green, or similar 
combinations, among the cream laces with 
which it is trimmed. 

Skirts continue as close-fitting as possible 
about the waist at the front, and for the 
house are made with a train or demi-train. 
For dancing, a skirt for a person of medium 
beight should not be longer than forty-eight 
inches at the back, which gives a train of 
from four to six inches. They are still lined 
throughout, but, judging by the appearance 
of many skirts that one sees,the makers 
ignore an important point, and that is, that 
the a must correspond accurately with 
the outside—where that is straight, the lining 
must be straight; and where it is bias, the 
lining must be bias, and to the same degree; 
they must be fitted carefully, one upon the 
other, and basted together. The front and 
hips are fitted by darts, and the lining must 
be darted to correspond, and the darts tacked 
lightly together. The skirts of transparent 
dresses are made longer by an inch or more 
than the foundation upon which they are 
mounted. Trimming continues to be placed 
around the bottom. The narrow fur bands, 
which were the favorite winter trimming, are 
replaced for spring by feather bands, silk 
marabout trimming, and rolls or puffs of 
velvet or satin. 

A trimming which is coming into vogue is 
black silk braid studded with jet nail-heads 
atthe edges. The black is most general; but 
it comes, too, in medium and light shades of 
color, studded with natural or tinted steel. 
On a costume of two shades the braid is of 
the darker and is placed in rows—horizontal, 
diagonal, or perpendicular—on the lighter 
shade. Skirt fromts, vests, yokes, and entire 
sleeves are thus composed for handsome 
street toilettes and for young girls’ best «ress- 
es. To illustrate: suppose a costume in two 
tones of gray—mouse.color and a light shade. 
The skirt is of the darker shade, with a broad 
pleat at the middle of the front, a narrower 
pleat on each side, and a short-trained gored 
back. In the space between the pleat at the 
middle and the side ple:ts is a narrow panel 
of the light gray, covered with horizontal 
rows of darker gray braid, Studded with 
steel nail-heads, and a similar panel is behind 
each of the side pleats. The jacket bodice 
has fronts edged with feather trimming and 
opening on a close-fitting vest, light gray 
barred with close horizontal rows of braid; 
and the moderately full sleeves have a deep 
close cuff to matcl: the vest, with five rows 
of braid on it. A similar costume, destined 
for half- mourning, is of iron-gray wool. 
Around the skirt, at the lower edge, is a 
narrow band of black silk marabout trim- 
ming; six inches above is another band of 
the same; and on the space between the two 
are five rows of black silk braid studded 
with jet. The jacket bodice is similar to 
that of the other costume, except that the 
sleeves, instead of being gathered to a deep 
close cuff, are in coat shape, with a deep V 
of the marabout trimming and rows of 
braid on the space included. 

A pretty dinner and reception toilette for 
a young girl isa princesse dress of pink wool 
crépov. The skirt has a very slight train, 
and is bordered with a puff of pink velvet, 
headed by three rows of narrow pink velvet 
ribbon set on a band of cream silk. The 
bodice has a low round opening, which gives 
it the appearance of u high corselet that is 
edged at the top with a velvet puff; the 
opening is filled out by a guimpe of cream 
silk covered with perpendicular rows of vel- 
vet ribbon, set on at regular intervals. A nar- 
row belt to match the guimpeis set on bluntly 
pointed. The full puffed sleeves of cream 
chiffon terminate in a frill just below the el- 
bow; at the elbow and half way up above 
they are confined by a band com 1 of two 

rows of velvet ribbon laid on white silk. 

A charming evening toilette is of blue satin 
with silvery lights; the demi-trained skirt is 
trimmed with two rows of point d’Alencon 
lace, headed by a fringe of blue and silver 








spangles; the low corsage has a fall of Alen- 
gon about the neck, and an epaulette of it 
on the very full short sleeves; a deep girdle 
is white satin with blue and silver spangles. 
Another pretty dress has the sides and train 
of the skirt of pink faille, and the front of 
white chiffon strewn with small sprays of 
roses; the front of the corsage is also of 
chiffon, and the sleeves of the same; the 
back of the sleeves hangs to just above the 
elbow, while the front is looped to the armn- 
hole with a pink bow. 
EMMELINE Raymonp. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. B. A—We do not reply to dress inquiries 
by mail. Your tan-colored wool will look well with a 

icket waist like that described in the New York 

‘ashions on another , opening on a blouse of 
darker brown moiré. ave a bell skirt with a bias 
band of moiré at the foot. The light silk will be hand- 
some made like the calling costume illustrated on 
page 119 of Bazar No. 6, trimmea with darker écru 
ace, or else with black guipure. Excellent models 
for evening dresses were given in Bazar No. 

’. K.—For representing a Persian princess make a 
dress of your broché shaw! with clinging drapery, the 
bodice and skirt cut in one, Have the bodice half 
high, with a silk girdle or corselet studded with the 
* Jewels” that can be bought for 80 cents a dozen, 
Have long full sleeves clasped by several bracelets 
made <= gailoon, Wear long plaited hair with a 
coif of gold beads, and a white veil of soft nuns’ veiling 
spangled with gold. 

Jeanne.—Read about Russian blouses in the New 
York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

Svusonteen.—Your first letter was answered last 
week, Your suggestions about the silk dress are cx- 
cellent. Use jetted net over pink silk for the yoke. 
Gray moiré antique will be wore stylish than velvet on 
your gray wool dress, A yoke of jetted passementerie 
and a corselet of black moiré will modernize the black 
dress. If you prefer a color with it, try e green. 

“Viva.” —See the picture of Mrs. James Browu Pot- 
ter as Cleopatra in Bazar No.7 of Vol. XX, and if 

ou have access to a library which has bathe files of 

ew York daily papers of that time, the deseriptions 
of her costumes will give you suggestions. 

_8.—Address the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York city. 

Fitsat.—Mourning for a parent is worn a year or 
eighteen months. For the first six months or a ycar 
the deep mourning dress is of Henrietta cloth, trimmed 
with English crape. It is then lightened by leaving off 
crape altogether. Wives wear mourning for their bus- 
band’s relations precisely as they would for their own 
kindred. For a grandparent young people wear black 
without crape from six to nine months, 

A Constant Reapter.—See answer just 
jal.” For etiquette of mourning consult 
Social Usages, published by Harper & Brothers. 

Covnier.— Wash your biack India silk in a pail of 
hot water in which five cents’ worth of soap bark has 
been dissolved. When remaking the dress, trim it 
with a lace bertha, frills at the wrist, and a flounce of 
black lace headed by narrow jet gimp. Add some 
moiré antique ribbon for a sash and bows. Read hints 
for making summer silks in Bazar No. 5. 

A. J. C.—Use either tan-color or lighter green in 
combination with your green moiré, 
effective combived with crépon. 

Jeusey.—You probably made the grenadine too 
moist before pressing or it would not be stiff. Damp- 
en it very slightly, then place a black silk bandkerchicf 
over it, and press with a moderately hot iron. Any 
slight stiffness will soon leave when worn out-of-doors. 
There is no help, we fear, for your passementerie that 
has become shabby. The jet beads might be used for 
dots, loops, and string rows festooned amid lace or 
chiffon. Moisten the Spanish lace with tepid water 
containing a little alcohol, and wind smoothly around 
aboard todry. Do not crosh the threads by ironing it. 

Mas. J. L. H.—Your silvery bine silk will make a 

retty summer dress, trimmed with black lace and 

yack moiré ribbon. Read about foulards in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No.5. We do not reply by 
mail to dress inquiries, 

An OL» Scnsoutnen.—Use your pretty jetted net for 
a pointed yoke in the front of your black silk dreas. 
Curve it down from the armboles almost to the middle, 
then let it extend narrowly to a point at the waiet linc. 
Have a standing collar aud deep close cyffs to puffed 
silk sleeves covered with this net. A roffle of jetied 
luce four inches wide may edge the yoke, beginning 
on the bust and reaching along to the armholes, then 
crossing to fall on the top of the sleeves. 

Yooune Sussouwwen.—Your bengaline is a stylieh 
green shade. Use it as a beil ekirt and corselet, with 
a guimpe and sleeves of crépe de Chine of a lighter 
shade. Add some black lace and bows of black moire 
autique ribbon. Wool crépon of the same green shade 
will also look well with it, made as a Russian blouse 
with a yoke and cuffs of the bengaline, andatbell skirt 
of bengaline. 

Vineinta.—Make your peau de soie skirt in bell 
shape with a box-pleated ruche at the foot, or else a 
puff of the silk with moiré ribbon twisted around it. 
A torsade is a twist. 

A. B, C.—Get pule gray or else tan-colored Bedford 
cord for your baby's cloak and cap. Have a long cloak 
with separate cape lined with softly wadded silk 
Have the cap fitted to the head in three pieces, like the 
Dutch cape, and edge the brim with a pleated ruche of 
ribbon. The spring dress you suggest is in good 


iven “ Fil- 
lanners and 


t will be very 


style. 

% R. D.—Your blue silk, or else moiré of the seme 
shade, will combine well with the ray wool. Make a 
pleated waist of the wool with a ooke collar, deep clove 
cuffs, and pointed belt of the bine material. Have a 
bell skirt with folds or a puff of blue at the foot, or 
else entirely without trimming. 

D. C.—Get a blue or black serge dress for travelling, 
and a gray or tat crépon for sight-seeing and general 
wear. A third dress of India silk for summer wear in 
Eugland,and a fourth dress of ladies’ cloth for the 
demi-season, will be useful on your European tour. 

Sussorsure.—When unable to attend an afternoon 
reception or tea, send your visiting-card during the 
hours of the reception. Do not ham a card to a 
member of the family where you are calling. Leave 
it on the table. Use jet Oy and a yoke 
of jetted net on your black silk dress. The dyeing- 
house you mention is reliable. You do not n 
number, as they are well known. 

“ Fausr.”—Your suggestions about the brown and 
blue Cheviot suit are excellent. Blue moiré antique 
will be stylish for the corselet, etc. The hat is also in 
good tarte. 

Svnsonisen.—Use black moiré antique with black 
cloth. Have a corselet of the moiré with close cuffs 
up to elbow and a cloth puff above. Also have side 
panels of the moiré and a border at the foot of the 
skirt. Another plan ix to make a corselet and bell 
skirt of cloth with a guimpe and sleeves of bengaline 
If you have only enough cloth for a bell skirt, bave a 
jacket waist of silk. 

E.v.—The belted waist bas the outer material drawn 
down in pleats (without darts) over a fitted lining. It 
may have a belt or sash ribbon set along the ere, or 
else the belt is attached to the top of the skirt, and the 
ends of the waist are inside the skirt. Change- 
able surah will be a good selection for a summer silk 
dress. See directions for making it in Bazar No. 5. 
Make white camel’s-hair with a pointed pleated He 
and a plastron, collar, deep cuffs, sash ribbon, and foi 
on the foot of the bell skirt of white moiré antique. 

Wear tan or white kid gloves with a red silk evening 
dress. Reefer jackets will be worn by children 

Pereixxiry.—Enclose cards in a card envelope when 
mailed or sent by messenger. Address or monogram 
may be used upon writing-paper; in many cases the 
paper is stamped with both. 
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AN IMPROMPTU DANCE. 


Sce illustration on page 149. 
6 le ~ rain on the pane beat a long tat 


too; 
Over Buclid and Latin we lingered, blue. 
Some of us homesick, some of us cross, 
Voting the tasks of the evening, loss; 
Wishing ourselves away from school, 


With its wearisome drudging along by rule. 

When suddenly Madge began to play 

The jolliest jig for a rainy day. 

Then Grace whirled Marian over the floor; 

Giadys and Fan and a dozen more, 

The maddest, merriest set of girls, 

Went waltzing and spinning in giddy 
whirls 

Till the blood in our veins was all aglow, 

Our cheeks were rosy as to and fro, 

Dancing like feathers our hearts grew light, 

And the world once more was blithe and 
bright. 

You see, we girls just among ourselves, 

It must be whispered, are tricksy elves, 

Having our share of mother-wit, 

But whimsical fairies in spite of it. 

The jests, the quips, the laughing speech, 

Are tossed like silver from each to each. 

No need of brothers or cousins then; 

We have plenty of fun, nor think of men, 

Till the merry music throbs and dies, 

Struck into silence as by surprise, 

When the bell resounds with its bedtime 


note, 
And off to slumber the dancers fluat. 


A LEGAL MORTGAGE. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT 
. fy yg is yours by good rights, ain't 
it, Jason?” 

The woman that asked this question, 
though past her girlhood, was still young, and 
there had been a time when Jason Sands, in 
the infatuation of youth, had thought her pret- 
ty; but her mouth to-day had a shrewish look, 
and there was a vindictive suap in her small 
black eyes. Her hair was twisted so tightly 
that the wind was powerless to ruffle it, and 
in her starched calico gown and gingbam 
apron there was a grim tidiness unrelieved 
by collar or ribbon. She had been to the 
garden, and she held in her hand a stalk of 
rhubarb, from which she was pulling in a 
preoccupied way the silky red peel, _ 

Oh, I’ve got a sort of a Hen on it, but 
that ain’t ownin’ it,” said the man, without 
looking up. He was raking the front yard. 

‘You hol’ the mortgage, don’t you?” said 
the woman, biting off a bit of the rhubarb. 

“ S’pose I do?” ; 

‘“Why, the int’res’ ain't be’n paid for 
three years. You know that 'thout my tellin’ 

ou, 

a Well?” said the man, indifferently. 

‘* Weil!” repeated his wife, sharply, ‘‘ how 
long you goin’ to let it run on so?” 

Jason stopped raking, and looked at her 
uneasily, * Tee don't mean, Mirandy, that 
you want me to foreclose on my own father 
and mother?” 

‘‘Why not? Business is business, rela- 
tion or no relation; an’ if you did that, the 
piace 'd be ours to do as we please with.” 

“TL ain’t so sure about that. It’s down in 
black an’ white that, whether the int’res’ is 
paid or not, father’s al’ays to have a home 
here. Uncle Richard use’ to bol’ the mort- 
gage; an’ when he died, some five or six 
years ago, futher got me to take it, so ’s it 
wouldn't go out o’ the family; but ‘tain’t 
ever be’n changed.” 

‘*Then ‘twas made out ‘fore he married 
agin?” said Miranda. 

* Well, what o' that?” 

‘‘Nuthin’; only in that case she ain’t 
counted in. An’ she ain't your mother, any 
way. 
ahe’s the only mother I ever knew any- 
thing about, Mirandy. She's be’n a mother 
to me ever since | was three year ol’—a right- 
down good one, too; an’ as for her not bein’ 
counted in, she’s jus’ as much right here as 
if she was; ‘cause after father got hurt in the 
brickkiln, there was a good many years that 
he wasn't able to do much, an’ ail that time 
she kep’ the int’res’ paid up out of her own 
pocket. Uncle Richard tol’ me so.” 

Miranda, who had stood nervously nibbling 
the rhubarb stalk, made haste to change her 
tactics. ‘*‘ Oh, of course, Jason, I'd al’ays ex- 
pect you to be good to her. But you know 
yourself 'tain’t very pleasant havin’ two heads 
to a house; an’ so long as Mother Sands thinks 
she owns it all, 1 dusn’t say a word even if 
everything goes to rack an’ ruin. Besides, 
she’s gittin’ too ol’ to have the care.” 

Jason listened with a sort of he:pless pa- 
tience. He was av easy-tempered map, ready 
to yield almost any point for the sake of 
peuce, and his wife was well aware of his 
weakness. It was to please her that he had 
sold his farm; and though at the time he 
fully intended to buy another, before he 
could decide on one she had persuaded him 
to take a place that bad been offered him 
by a city friend as drummer in a wholesale 
grocery store. It was a business that seemed 
to her much more “ genteel” than farming. 

Mexuwhile he had accepted his mother's 
invitation to bring his family home for a 
visit, ‘‘Jus’ till 1 can get time to look up a 
house,” he said. 

But Miranda had always coveted the pret- 
ty cottage, and before they had been in it a 
week she had determined to get possession 
of it. Jason bad never told her of the 
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mortgage. Knowing that the place would 
eventually belong to him, he had not been 
troubled by the fact that the interest was 
not always promptly paid; neither did he 
waut the old folks troubled, and it vexed 
him that Miranda had chanced to find the 
papers. But her reasoning in regard to the 
housekeeping seemed very plausible. His 
mother was past seventy, it was time she 
had a rest, aud she could have it as well as 
not if she would only consent to jet ‘* Miran- 
dy” take charge of things for a while. 

“IT wish you'd speak to her "bout it,” said 
Miranda. ** She'd be a good deal more likely 
to do it if you perposed it ‘an if I did.” 

Jason did not covet the task, but he knew 
the penalty of refusing. 

** She's in the kitchen,” Miranda remarked, 
with avother nibble at the rhubarb stalk. 

“No hurry about it,” grumbled Jason. But 
presently, with an air of forced surrender, he 
laid down his rake and went into the house. 
He found his mother making bread. 

“You see, mother, you're gettin’ kinder 
along in years,” he argued, ‘‘ an’ you'd ought 
to let somebody else do the heft of the work. 
Why don’t you let Mirandy, long as she’s 
here? She’sa firs’-rate housekeeper, an’ she'd 
ruther do it ‘an not.” 

The little old lady lifted her head with a 
troubled look. ‘Why, I shouldn't know 
what to do with myself, Jason, if I hadn't 
something to keep me busy. I've al’ays be’n 
use’ to it, you know. ut,” she added, 
drawing in her lip, and slowly patting the 
loaf she was kneading, *‘if Mirandy wants 
to take a turn at‘it for a while, she can. I 
won't hinder her.” 

The daughter-in-law accepted this conces- 
sion with secret triumph, and she so soon 
managed to get efitire control of the kitchen 
that the deposed housewife, missing the 
homely cares that for so many years had oc- 
cupied her hands and thoughts, would have 
been in a sad strait bad it not been for the 
children. 

“I loves graimma,” said little Delia one 
day, as she mounted her grandmother's knee. 

**Me do, too,” chimed the baby, clamber- 
ing up beside her,sister. 

**Makes me think, Hesba,” said her hus- 
band, a sudden mist dimming his glasses, 
‘* of the times you use’ to sit holdin’ Jany an’ 
Ruth.” 

Hesba’s eyes also grew misty, for there 
were two little graves in the far corner of 
the garden; but the prattling children on 
her lap left her no time for reminiscence. 

**Do put ‘em down, an’ let em 'muse ’em- 
selves. You coddje ‘em too much,” fretted 
Miranda. 

**Oh, I like to have ’em ‘round me,” said 
Hesba. 

But Miranda frowned. “ They're gittin’ 
*mos’ as bad as Jason,” she complained to her- 
self. ‘‘ They think there's nobody like that 
ol’ woman.” 

But Hesba was beginning to tire of the 
new order of things. Miranda was an ex- 
cellent housewife; she kept everything trim 
and orderly, and let nothing go to waste; but 
her vigilant ways made Hesba feel like a 
prisover in her own house, and at last the 
meek spirit rebelled. The occasion was 
Miranda's interference one morning when 
Hesba had gone into the kitchen to make a 
cup custard for her husband, a dish that no 
one else could make quite to the old man’s 
taste. 

**I can’t indwre havin’ other folks putterin’ 
roun’ my kitchen,” said the younger woman, 
with marked emphasis on the possessive pro- 
noun. 

** No more can I,” retorted Hesba, her blue 
eyes flashing. 

But she hated wrangling, and though quiv- 
ering with anger, she walked away without 
saying anything more. 

** She'll find out some day who’s mistress 
here,” snapped Miranda to herself. 

Jason's new business often took him from 
home for weeks at a time, and it was while 
he was off on one of these expeditions that 
Miranda improved the opportunity to carry 
out a long-cherished project. 

“Seems to me, gran'ma,” she began, war- 
ily, having joined her mother-in-law in the 
sitting-room, armed with her knitting-work, 
** you're lookin’ kinder peaked. If I's you, 
ra take a little trip somewheres. Jason says 
you've got a brother livin’ over in Connecti- 
cut. I should think it ’d be nice for you to 
go an’ visit him. Why don’t you, now?” 

* Well, I don’ know. I never was much 
of a han’ to go visitin’,” said Hesba, as un- 
suspicious asa baby. ‘‘ And though I don’t 
doubt brother William 'd be glad to see us; 
he’s got such a family of his own, I should 
feel as if we’s imposin’ on him.” 

“ Might as well impose on him as on folks 
that’s no relation to you.” And Miranda's 
needles clicked viciously. 

Hesba looked at her in wonder. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, Mirandy? I didnt’ know’s I 
was imposin’ on ——s og 

**I don’ know what clee you can call it,” 
said Miranda, with merciless deliberation. 
* You know well that the int’res’ on 
the a ‘ain't be'’n paid for years, an’ 
Jason could turn you out to-morrer if he 
wanted to.” 

“Turn us out!” repeated Hesba. ‘‘Oh no, 
Mirandy, he couldn't do that, ‘cause father’s 
to have a home here as long as he lives; he’s 
got that down in writin’!” 

“ Yes; but you an’ father’s two different 
persous. Your name ain't put down on the 
peper, an’ I's on’y sayin’ what we could do 
if we wanted to. But | m expectin’ comp'ny 


from the city next week, an’ ’twould obleege 
me consid’rable if you'd jus’ go over to your 
brother's an’ stay a spell, ‘cause while you's 
away father could sleep ou the cot in the 
hall bedroom.” 

“Go an’ leave father! 
mean, Mirandy?” 

It was pitiful to see how white and trem- 
ulous she grew. 

*“Why, you wouldn't want to take him 
with you when your brother’s got such a 
family already? What'd berthe use?” said 
Miranda. She was very willing to have the 
old mun stay; she depended on him to bring 
all the wood and water. : 

Hesba turned to the window to catch her 
breath. Outside, gray clouds were lowering, 
and spiteful gusts were sending little coveys 
of brown leaves scurrying through the air. 
But Hesba saw only the tall gaunt figure in 
the potato patch, and throwing a shaw! over 
her head, she hurried out. The old man 
dropped his hoe and went to meet her. 

“If you go, Hesba, I go too, you can de- 
pend on that,” he said, hotly, when she bad 
told her trouble. 

But after talking it over, they decided that 
unless Miranda herself brought up the sub- 
ject, they would not mention it again. Per- 
haps before the week was out, Jason would 
be home. And by-and-by Miranda, who had 
taken Hesba's place at the window; saw them 
coming up from the potato patch hand in 
hand, the old man walking very erect, his 
hoe across his shoulder, and the little old 
wife clinging to him like a child. 

“I s'pose they think they’ve got it all 
settled,” muttered the woman; ‘‘but—we’ll 


Is that what you 


Two days later a letter came to Hesba from 
her brother. 

** She's ben a-writin’ to him,” blurted the 
old man, clinching his fist. 

Hesba took no notice of the remark. ‘ He 
says,” she began, following the lines slowly 
with ber dim eyes, “thut he'd like very much 
to have a visit from me, an’ he hopes I'll 
come right away, ‘fore col’ weather sets in. 
But he’s 'fraid I'll have to put up with sleep- 
in’ with one o’ the children, they're so short 
0’ room.” 

“Then o’ course that puts an end to fa- 
ther’s goin’,” said Miranda, coming in noise- 
lessly from the kitchen, the door having been 
left ajar. 

** An’ to her goin’, too, I guess,” answered 
the old man. 

**Oh, you shouldn't say that, father,” said 
Miranda. ‘It'll be a real nice little trip for 
her, and do her lots o’ good.” 

The old man scowled, and thumped the 
floor with his cane. ‘‘ She ain’t goin’ to stir 
a step, not with my consent,” he cried, an- 
grily. 

*“"Sh-sh, father,” whispered his wife. 
** Don’t let’s have any words about it.” 

Miranda put her apron to her eyes, ‘‘I’m 
sure J don’t want to have no words,” she 
whimpered. 

Hesba stood up with her hand on her hus- 
band’s shoukier. “ We won't say anything 
more, Mirandy. I'll go to William’s as soon 
as I can get my things ready, an’ stay till 
your company’s gone.” 

Miranda walked out of the room without 
answering. She had gained the day, and 
there was nothing more to be said, but she 
still held her apron to her eyes. 

The old —_ had seldom been separated 
even for a day, and during the time that inter- 
vened they would sit, hand in hand, by the 
hour, trying forlornly to find some way of 
— from Miranda’s plan. 

“It’s no use, father,” sighed Hesba. ‘ She’s 
made up her mind to have me go, an’ to go 
‘fore Jason comes home, an’ she won't res’ 
till she gets me out o’ the house.” 

“Well, she'll repent it,” said the old man, 
shaking his head. 

“Don’t, father,” entreated his wife. “’Tain’t 
for us to make her repent it.” 

It was not until the time came to say good- 
by that the children began to comprehend 
that she was going away. 

‘‘Gramma mustn’t do,” cried little Delia, 
clinging to Hesba’s skirts, and then the baby 
set up a wail, and refused to be comforted. 

Hesba strained the little creatures for a 
moment to her bosom. ‘I don’t want an 
harm to come to you, Mirandy,” she said, 
turning to her daughter-in-law, ‘‘ but I can’t 
help fearin’ that separatin’ father an’ me as 
you're doin’, the Lord may see fit to sepurate 
you from some o’ them you love.” 

That was her farewell word. 

When Jason came home the following 
week, it was an bay matter for Miranda to 
make him believe that his mother had gone 
of ler own free will to visit ber brother, the 
old man, obedient to his wife's entreaty, keep- 
ing silent. She took much credit to herself 
for having managed it so well. Her visitors 
came and went, but she said not a word 
about Hesba’s coming home. Not even the 
old man’s pleading eyes could move her. 

One morning in November, while Miranda 
was busy in the kitchen, little Nan wandered 
into the yard, and amused herself for half an 
hour chasing the chickens. The apse was 
covered with slush, and that night the child 
was seized with diphtheria. 

For three days she lay tossing and moan- 
ing, and almost the only words that passed 
her lips were, **Gamma! I ont gamma.” 

**Baby can’t have ‘ma. Gran’ma’s 
gone,” said Miranda, ‘‘ Mommer's here to 
take care o' Nan.” 

But she was not skilful at nursing. Nan 
grew rapidly worse, still moaning for ‘* gam- 
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ma”; and death came with the suddenness 
characteristic of the disease. 

Jason reached home the day before the fu- 
neral. He wasalmost heart-broken. ** You'd 
ought to sent for mother,” he said at once. 

**T don’t know what for,” Miranda pro- 
tested, in an injured voice. ‘* The doctor 
an’ me did everything that could be done, 
an’ there wouldn't be any earthly use sendin’ 
for her now.” 

A day or two later little Delia came and 
leaned against her knee as she sat sewing. 
“1 want my gramma,” said the child, with a 
long-drawn sigh. ‘I want her to tell me 
stories.” 

**Delie seems to think she hol’s a mort- 
gage on mother,” said the old mau; ‘‘an’ I 
= it’s legaler ‘an the ove some other folks 

ol.” 


Miranda winced, but she was too wise to 
make him any answer. ‘Go to grau'pa,” 
she said to Delia. *‘‘ He'll tell you "bout Jack 
the Giant-killer.” 

**I doesn't want to hear "bout Jack ‘e 
Giant - killer,” said the child, perversely. 
**Gramma she telled me stories ‘bout little 
chillen love one anuver.” 

Her grandfather took her on his knee. 
‘*That was said for grown-up folks as well 
as for little children,” he remarked, looking 
furtively at Miranda, ** an’ it means that ev- 
erybody ought to be lovin’ an’ kind to each 
other,” 

**Gramma was lovin’ an’ kind,” said Delia. 

The old man laid his cheek against hers, 
but he drew back with a startled face. 

‘**Why, Mirandy, this child's sick!” he ex- 
claimed. *‘* She's got a ragin’ fever.” 

Miranda threw down her sewing, and 
snatched the child away from him. Delia 
was her idol. 

‘I want gramma,” repeated the little one, 
drowsily. 

Just then Jason came in. 

** Go telegraph for mother,” cried Miranda. 
* Tell her not to wait for anything.” 

When the doctor came the next afternoon, 
he found his little patient nestled in Hesba’s 
lap, while close beside them, his chin on his 
cane, and his face beaming like a lover's, sat 
the old man. 

** Ah, she is better,” said thedoctor. ‘‘ She 
is getting on finely.” 

** We're all better,” piped the old man, 
blinking behind his glasses, 

**We've got our gramma back,” said the 
child, contentedly. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own Connesronpenr. } 


4. Chilian incident gave quite a fillip to 
society for a while, and anticipatious of 
war-times and rumors of warlike prepara- 
tions gave chance for much chafling of pos- 
sible participants and innumeraLle bon mots. 
War talk enlivened the routine chatter of 
tea tables, dinner tables, and ballrooms, and 
even the rosebuds had their views. There 
was much sense and much more bombast 
about insulted honor talked by the belligerent 
faction. Much longer of wind was the fac- 
tion that prated of magnanimity to the poor 
little sister republic, and wished the Uubted 
States to turn the other cheek, to send some 
more sailors ashore, etc. ; as if “ spare the rod 
and spoil the child” was not as well fixed as 
the commandments; and as if a wayward 
and impertinent little republic should pot be 
disciplined and punished before it grew up 
in such ways. 

In these dull times of peace, the just-es- 
caped Chilian war is still good for jokes. 
The rosebuds have beeu assured that Secre- 
tary Tracy postponed the affair until the dan- 
ciug season was over, aud the young officers 
here could be more conveniently spared. Sec- 
retary Elkius, who muy lave been sitting up 
nights to count his men and make up an 
army of occupation, now claims to be the 
very ungel of peace; to have tied up the dogs 
of war with a bard knot, started his guns to 
rusting, and put his powder to soak. More- 
over this model Secretary assures these buds 
and blossoms that another year he will order 
every dancing man in the army to Washivg- 
ton in time for the season; that those who 
cannot dance the cotillon may stay out West 
aud watch dawcing Indians, while a social 
millcunium reigns here. 

The only real sufferer from the war talk 
was Sefiora Montt, the wife of the Chilian 
minister, who is a new-comer and speaks 
very litle English. From reading the news- 
papers Sefiora Montt began to believe that 
every ove’s hand was against her. She im- 
agined a hostile air in the companies she en- 
tered, and even dreamed of mobs and street 
demonstrations against her family. And all 
the while society was valuing her as its great- 
est card—a very lionness! The general 
friendship and personal good-will to ber was 
proved many times, but each day she had her 
terrors anew. The night after the Presi. 
dent's had been read, the Minister 
and Sefiora Montt entered a company where 
Secretary Blaine had preceded them, and all 
watched their puuctiliously polite greetings, 
and later felt as if they were assisting in a 
historic drama when they made way for 
Secretary Blaine to lead Sefiora Montt to the 
supper-room. The kind attentions which 
every one took pains to pay this homesick, 
timid woman go to prove that society is full 
of charity and good feeling, if it is at the same 
time the battle-ground of every one in it. 

For all the dearth of dancing men, so sad] 
deplored at the beginning of the season, t 
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has been as much a dancing as a dinner win- 
ter. The club and subscription balls have 
matched those of other seasons, and there 
have been more private balls than before. 
The first great ball of the winter was that 
given by Colonel and Mrs. Bonaparte to in- 
troduce their daughter, and in the perfection 
of its details left nothing wanting. The 
Bonaparte home being unequal to their re- 
quirements, the new purlors and ballroom of 
the Arlington were taken. A midnight sup- 
per was served for the chaperons and elders, 
and at two o'clock the dancers sat down to 
the same small tables in the large dining- 
room. A few weeks later Mrs. John K. 
McLean gave a cotiljon for Miss Bonaparte 
in that historic house on McPherson Square, 
where Governor Morgin, Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, and other eminent men have made 
their homes. Mr. McLean first added a large 
ballroom to the house, panelling and wain- 
scoting it with carvings from an old chateau, 
and this summer he joined to it a large sup- 
per-room, making it one of the best-arranged 
houses for entertaining large companies. In 
compliment to Miss Bonaparte, the Napoleon- 
ic emblems were conspicuous in the decora- 
tions and the cotillon favors. Violets were 
everywhere, and the dancers wore imperial 
bees and eagles suspended from violet rib- 
bons. 

There have been more legation entertain- 
ments than usual this winter, although the 
British Legation is still draped in mourving 
for the Duke of Clarence, and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote and his family are in close retire- 
ment. The Chinese, Brazilian, Japanese, and 
Nicaraguan legations have been the scenes 
of large evening entertainments, and larger 
companies have atteuded afternoon teas at 
the Corean and Mexican legations. The 
Chinese minister’s ball was a sensation from 
the moment his cards appeared. As he had 
declared against the social policy of his pre- 
decessors, and shown hiuiself averse to the 
Occidental ways, not half the world had 
troubled to leave cards upon him. But when 
the large squares appeared with “ The Chi- 
nese Minister and Madame Tsui at Home” 
graven at the top, the neglectful half of the 
world rushed to call and to mancuvre for 
invitations. Cards were demanded at the 
door as rigorously as at a church wedding, 
but even then a few notorious ones brazened 
their way in, one well-dressed pest of enter- 
tainers giving the attendant a card of invila- 
tion to a dressmaker’s opening, and answer- 
ing his protest by saying that it was at least 
large enough to admit her, as she swept by. 

Madame Tsui, who was not supposed to 
exist socially, put aside all her traditions 
that night, and received her guests with con- 
ventional hand-shakes and English phrases. 
She was pure Celestial fror\ the tips of her 
three-inch slippers to the paggicne nye orna- 
ments of filigree, jade, and p- wis that covered 
her hair; and with the secretary's wife as a 
companion piece, these two Chinese ladies 
might have stepped from some jar or fan. 
Madame Tsui tottered out to supper on the 
arm of Secretary Blaine, and then her tired 
little feet carried her up stairs, out of and 
away from the Western world, and back to 
the narrow restricted life of old. Her nurse- 
maid and baby daughter attracted as much 
attention as the ladies in line below-stairs, 
and the infant blinked its little black eyes at 
the fine scene until midvight—the me an- 
tipodes of what babies are permitted to do on 
this side of the globe. Despite prophecies, 
Madame Tsui has not again emerged from 
ber Orientalism. She still has not been pre- 
sented at any stgte function at the White 
House which ladies of the diplomatic corps 
are expected to attend. She isin and not in 
society, and while she has broken through 
the rigorous Celestial etiquette, she has not 
consistently followed ours. 

The great dinner of the winter is of course 
that to which the President invites the mem- 
bers“of the diplomatic corps. This season 
the international company sat around a table 
decked with pink and white orchids, more 
than rivalling that famous dinner of Presi- 
dent Arthur’s when eight hundred orchids 
and as many roses graced the board. At the 
state dinner to the cabinet, a few weeks 
earlier, Mrs. Harrison devised an arrange- 
ment in violets, large plats of pale blue and 
white flowers, and Watteau bows of violet 
ribbon at the plates carrying out the delicate 
color scheme. The handsomest dinner aside 
from these was one given to the President 
and Mrs. Harrison by the Postmaster-General 
and Mrs. Wanamaker. The table was laid in 
their picture-gallery, and white lilacs and or- 
chids bloomed beneath white-shaded cande- 
labra, and all the service and appointments 
were in white and silver. Mrs. Stanford's 
luncheon to Mrs. Harrison was as nearly 
Lucullus-like as any feast to which a com- 
pany of ladies has been bidden. There was a 
new white and gold dining-room to be chiris- 
tened,and it was hung with fruited branches 
of orange-trees. A fountain splashed in a 
thicket of palms, and there was vocal music 
as well between the courses. Gold-lettered 
card-cases indicated the places of the guests, 
and the beaten-gold plates of the first course 
were succeeded by such an array of silver 
and of porcelain and crystal as costly as 
plate as bewildered them. Nearly every- 
thing on the menu was sent from California 
for the feast, and it was a feat and a féte onl 
possible to a Californian of Mrs, Stanford's 
possessions. ; 

There were a few features in connection 
with the Annual Convention of the Woman's 
Suffrage Association which may be signifi- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


cant of a new departure and a different line 
of attack for the future. Times and the men- 
tal attitude bave changed since the pioneers 
of the movement held their first conventions 
here and made their first appeals to Con- 
gress. The suffragists are taken more seri- 
ously and treated with more consideration 
each year. The cheap jokes have been 
worn tbreadbare, and the leaders command 
as much respect and attention as any other 
earnest workers for reform. Within a few 
years many women outside of the movement, 
and even those opposed to the cause, have 
met Miss Anthony and her colleagues social- 
ly, and professed admiration and friendship 
for them. Each winter these veterans have 
had more and more‘social attentions paid 
them. Mrs. John McLean, Mrs. J. B. Hen- 
derson, and other clever women of the ultra- 
fashionable set, have dined and paid courte- 
sies to these earnest workers, and extended 
their acquaintance in spheres beyond the 
ballot-seekers. Sccretary Noble's wife gave 
the largest tea of the season for Mrs. tan 
ton, Miss Anthony, and Mrs, Stone, inviting 
abont all of social and official Washington 
to meet them. ‘* This could not have been 
possible twenty-five years ago,” said one of 
the guests of honor, looking at the crowded 
heads of the cupital’s celebrities. ‘‘ No so- 
ciety woman would have had the courage to 
attempt this, had she been liberal and broad- 
minded enough to see the justice of our 
much-ridiculed catse. And no one would 
have responded to her invitations, and delib- 
erately have come to meet us.” 

One wonders why the astute leaders of the 
movement did not long ago seek social influ- 
ence, and wield woman's strongest weapon— 
& weapon, moreover, that the dullest man, 
the crudest and most corrupt lobbyist and 
promoter, coming here with a claim or a 
scheme, finds is all powerful for or against 
him. Had the suffragists long ago begun a 
campaign for social popularity, made secret 
conversions in society, winning the women 
before they petitioned or harangued the 
men, making suffrage a fashion and a fad, 
the cause would have made the same stride 
in one year that it has in these ten. The 
womanly way and the womanly weapons 
would have done more in actual conversions 
than all the manlike conventions, resolutions, 
speeches, and philippics. Woman's right to 
suffrage argued in a Worth gown in a pretty 
drawing-room is much more convincing and 
insidious than a shriek for the ballot by such 
short-haired nondescripts in bloomer costume 
as were once, unfortunately, prominent in 
the cause. The friendship and congeniality 
existing between certain clever society wo- 
men and Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton are 
more convincing of the merits of their cause 
to some of those who hold its destiny in 
check than all the arguments made on plat- 
forms or Capitol committee-rooms. A fine 
fable may yet be written of the butterfly’s 
wings pressing open gates that the Amazon's 
muscles could not move. 

Nothing so amazes and amuses the stranger 
as the afternoon receptions at official houses, 
where the hostess makes every preparation 
as for a company of her invited friends, and 
may never have seen a third of those who call 
and enjoy her hospitality. This simple repub- 
lican function is a genius that escaped from 
its box when the country was young, Wash- 
ington was a lurge village, and all of society 
could be contained in an ordinary residence. 
The genius has grown to such dimensions, 
and custom is so stern a law, that this freedom 
and Olen of any citizen to call upon the 
fa.nilies of the higher officials can never be 
safely abridged. The desire to see the emi- 
nent in thefr own homes is natural enough, 
and it is a tribute in its way as well. ‘[ is 
one of the pleasantest features of Washing- 
ton life, despite its abuses, and is an expres- 
sion of the pure democratic spirit of the re- 

ublic that should never be hindered’ The 

rahmins of society may sneer, &d suggest 
a count of the spoons, but in such things are 
many of the roots of politi¢al popularity, and 
while this other half may intrench itself in 
the rooms where the teakettle boils and ice- 
bergs float in the red and yellow seas that 
brim huge punch-bowls, it all counts—it all 
counts. E.R. 8. 


PERSIAN EMBROIDERIES. 
1 


NE of the oldest as well as one of the 
most important arts of Persia is that of 
needle-work or embroidery. It is not, as with 
us, a casual industry or diversion, which a 
lady takes up to away time, or for the 
ratification of a taste for the beautiful, or 
n order to make Christmas gifts, but it is a 
distinct art, a serious pursuit, to which many 
thousands devote their lives. In the far-away 
times, before Persian history began, her wo- 
men wrought delicate designs with the needle. 
We know that such must have been the fact, 
because on the earliest remains of Persian 
sculpture and colored tiles yet discovered at 
Persepolis and Susa we see the noble pro- 
cessions of figures clad in embroidered vest- 
ments; and the art must have been old then, 
for we know that no art springs suddenly 
into perfection, but is the result of long evo- 
lution. 

We are often told, sometimes by those who 
ought to know better, that Oriental women 
lead indolent, useless lives. A few favored 
ones there may be, as in all countries, who 
may live in pampered luxury. But by far 
the larger number work in the fields or have 


their housebold duties to attend to; and one 
only has to consider the prodigious number 
of rugs and embroideries t by the deft 
fingers of Persian women to be convinced 
that such results could not proceed from a 
nation of idlers. 

It has been alleged that the superficial 
character of much of the Persian archi- 
tecture—the houses — built of perish- 
able adobe, and depending for their dec- 
orative beauty on a veneer of ‘on of 
Paris —is in keeping with the showy but 
unsubstantial traits of the national character. 
To this we may reply that all beauty is skin- 
deep, in any case the eye sees only the sur- 
face. The sublime conceptions of a Raphael 
or a Turner may be done in water-colors on 
a thin, easily destroyed sheet of paper. It 
may also be said that the permanence of 
the Persian nation indicates qualities of the 
highest sort, and that we p look only at 
the thoroughness, the enduring qualities, of 
the embroideries of Persia, and the patience 
exhibited by her women for many ages in 
producing such glorious patterns with such 
earnest conscientiousness, in order to realize 
that a thoroughly frivolous and superficial 
people would not for such a period be capa- 
ble of such genuine art results. 

We are told that the Persians used silk 
for their embroideries at least two thousand 
years ago. Marco Polo in the fourteenth 
century wrote of the rare skill of the women 
of Persia, especially in the south, in needle- 
work of silk. Many choice stuffs are still 
in existence, wrought by them centuries ago, 
of silk and gold and silver thread, and to- 
day we see them still busy with the needle, 
rivalling their sisters in Cashmere on the 
east, and surpassing the women of Turkey 
on the west. 

A curious fact connected with Persian 
embroidery is the circumstance that the art is 
ptactised not only by the women, but also 
by the men, The latter work chiefly in the 
bazars, and go, if required, to do special 
work at the houses of Europeans. One of 
the most beautiful kinds of shawls made 
in Persia is named Hussein Kuli Khain, af- 
ter the man who invented it. Perhaps the 
handsomest embroideries of Persia are those 
called Siliseh, made in Kerman, the most 
southern province, bordering on the Indian 
Ocean. Both in material and workmanship 
they are but little inferior to those of Cash- 
mere, which they resemble. The ground- 
work, or cloth, is woven by hand, and the 
chief objects made from it are shawls, sashes, 
and portiéres. The needle-work is sometimes 
of silk, but generally of woollen thread, 
which has a very soft silky appearance. 
The designs are often of remarkable beau- 
ty, wrought with great skill. The so-called 

uim-leaf pattern is very common. But 

ersians deny that it is intended to repre- 
sent the palm leaf, but rather the cypress, as 
an emblem of immortality. 

The dyes used in preparing the wool are 
brilliant and enduring, like most Persian 
colors. In its natural state the wool of 
Kerman is asnowy white; it is called koork, 
and is the under wool of a breed of goats 
peculiar to that region. The flocks are 
especially numerous in the vicinity of the 
city of Kermfn, the capital of the province 
of that name. As with the Merino sheep, 
the flocks of that extensive province migrate 
from season to season, but those near Ker- 
min are accounted to yield much the best 
hair. The natives ascribe this result to the 
fact that in that neighborhood the descent 
from the high central plateau of Persia to 
the sea is very rapid. This allows the flocks 
to keep in-an, even temperature throughout 
the year, without being obli to traverse 
the great distances requi elsewhere in 
migrating. For the same reason, pas- 
tures are found throughout the year. Thus, 
pampered by uniformity of climate and 
food, the animal has a delicate high-bred 
constitution that accounts for the softness of 
the wool. 

The annual product of the koork is suf- 
ficiently abundant to supply not only the 
looms of Persia, but also those of Cashmere. 
Marco Polo says, describing Kerman: ‘* The 
ladies of the country also produce excellent 
needle-work. ... They work hangings for the 
use of noblemen so deftly that they are mar- 
vels to see, a3 well as cushions, pillows, guilts, 
and all sorts of things.” Shawls resembling 
those of Kermfn are also made at Yezd, 
which is one of the most important centres 
for the manufacture of textile fabrics and 
embroideries in Asia. 

The business of tent-making has always 
been prominent in the East, and has not yet 
altogether declined. St. Paul was a tent- 
maker; so also was the famous Persian poet 
Omfr Khayém. It is not only for military 

urposes that tents are required in Persia. 

he traveller over the vast wastes of that 
thinly peopled country often needs the shel- 
ter of a tent, and men of rank, and especial! 
the Shab, take many tents with them for their 
wives and numerous followers. When the 
camp is spread, it looks like a village. The 
tents of the women are grouped together, 
and a canvas wall of various colors is put 
up around them to maintain a strict seclu- 
sion. The royal camp is most extensive, and 
the tents and barrier are sometimes of crim- 
son, a color which for such purposes is re- 
served for royalty alone. 

Some of the tent pavilions of Persia are of 
the most magnificent description. I have 
seen them the size of ballrooms, su eae 
by carved and gilded poles, whose di erent 
sections rested in sockets of brass. The en- 
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tire interior surface was lined with the choi- 
cest embroideries of Kerman. 

Of even more imperial splendor than the 
embroideries of Kerman are those made on 
velvet or silk with gold or silver thread, with 
which pearls are sometimes interwoven, 
Similar embroideries are made in Turkey, 
many of which, wrought for the foreign mar- 
ket, are now brought to this country, But 
while these stuffs from Constantinople are 
often very effective in a decorative way as 
looked at from a distance, they are generally 
far inferior, both in design and workmanship, 
to those of Persia, of which they are a mani- 
fest imitation. The older Persian work of 
this sort is better than what is made now, and 
this, in a general way, may be predicated of 
most of the art stuffs made in the East. They 
were formerly intended for home use, and 
were often made by the order of princes 
for some special summer-house or reception 
hall, or a cozy corner in the anteroom or 
women’s apartments. But now the Persians 
are learning to buy European textile fabrics 
and furniture, and are discarding the wares 
for which their country is famous. Compe- 
tition and pride in excelling have therefore 
almost ceased in regard to certain articles; 
the cheaper rugs and embroideries and met- 
al-work now made are for the European mar- 
ket, to meet the demands of fashion on the 
part of people ready to buy anything, so it be 
Oriental, and lar, 4 ignorant of the greater 
merits of the older work. Many who buy 
these articles do not care to pay high prices; 
and while they usually get their * money's 
worth,” they are mistaken if they think a 
fine old embroidery or rug can be bought 
cheap. On the contrary, the prices of an- 
tique articles of Oriental manufacture are 
growing dearer, which is quite natural .and 
proper. 

Of the gold and silver thread embroideries, 
I think the old ones, from one to two hundred 
and fifty years old, are the finest. Certainly 
in no other articles does the Persian artist 
show a more refined sense of color than in 
the just arrangement of delicate shades of 
red and blue silk united by lovely traceries 
of shining metal. 

Another exquisite species of embroider 
peculiar to Pers:~ also has its origin in util- 
ity, cnd a utility such as one would never 
dream of in this country. The ladies of 
Persia must completely conceal not only 
their faces, but even their eyes, when walk- 
ing abroad. But as it is also indispensable 
that they should be able to see, a net-work 
has been devised for them to wear before 
the eyes, through which they can see with- 
out being seen. It may be said here that 
they do not object to this apparently se- 
vere law of the land; for law it is as well as 
custom. By means of this veil they are 
so absolutely disguised that they can go 
where they seg without being followed or 
molested. ot even a woman’s husvand 
would dare to lift the veil, or chuddah. He 
would be cut down on the spot without mercy. 

Now it is in the embroidering of the lattice- 
work designs of the chuddah that Persian 
women display marvellous skill with the 
needle. It is made of white cambric, drawn 
and worked in geometric designs in white 
thread orsilk. Some of these patterns display 
exquisite beauty and delicacy; those which 
are old are almost like gossamer, and are of 
asoftcreamy tint. 8.G. W. Benszamin. 


MISTRESS OF THE SWEET 
COFFERS. 
BY ELA THOMAS. 


HIGH-BORN maiden the title bore 
That was sign of royal grace, 
Of gentle service to stately queens, 
In the days of olden ways ard scenes. 
And she who held the place 
Was honored to carry the golden keys 
Of the coffers wrought from fragrant trees. 


Aloe and cedar and sandal-wood, 
Carven in quaint device, 

Within whose depths of fragrant dusk, 

Made sweeter with amber, attar, musk, 
Orient gums and spice, 

The air that violets distill, 

And crushed herbs with odors fill, 


Gathering odors in mesh and woof, 
Balm to exhale again, 
Lay filmy laces, broideries’ fold, 
Fans of ivory laid with gold, 
And perfumed gloves from Spain; 
Lawn and ribbon and trifle rare, 
Dainty and fit as queens might wear. 


And from the casket’s storied sweets, 
Their fragrant honeyed breath 

Clung to her, floated from tress and gown, 

Followed her presence and lingered long; 
And one to another saith, 

‘* By this we know has passed her feet, 

The Mistress of the Coffers Sweet.” 


To-day there presses each maiden’s palm 
The touch of golden keys 

To caskets beside whose treasures sweet 

Amber and attar are faint and weak, 
And the scent of fragrant trees. 

Nor rank nor royal grace needs she 

In the gentle service of courtesy. 


For kindly action and loving words 
Yield ever a fragrance fine, 
That follows the presence and lingers long; 
And hearts made gladder life’s ways amoung 
Shall say, “‘ By this, the sign, 
We know that here has passed the: feet 
Of one a Mistress of Coffers Sweet,” 
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New Fancy-Work. 
tb sewing-table 

or stand scarf of 
which an illustration 
is given is of dark 
plush, with appliqué 
embroidered ends, 
This embroidery is 
done on toile Colbert, 
which is an undivid- 
ed cream-colored can- 
vas of the texture 
shownin Fig.2. The 
outline design in full 
size was given in Fig. 
26 on the pattern- 
heet accompanying 
last week's BAZaR. 
The color scheme is 
given on the design, 
the darkest shade of 
each color being rep- 
resented by ] The 
letails of the work 
ire shown in full size 
in the illustration 
Fig. 2. The materials 
are filoselle silk, fine 
ind coarse gold cord, 
ind a little chenille. 


The solid parts are 
lone in flat stitch 
worked over four 
threads of canvas, 


ind in diagonal rows, 


«> that each succes 
ive stitch begins at 
the middle of the 
preceding one. The 


central rosette is done 
in shades of green 
sik and fine gold 
vord, as shown in 
Fig. 2, and the parts 
which are indicated 
in gold on the outline 
design are worked 
with fine gold cord, 
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Fig. 2.—Detarm or Empromery ror Cusnion, Fie, 1.—Fiat Srrrca 
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Fig. 1.—Cusnion.—(See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Tza Cirora.—Danisn Emsromwery. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3. | 


Monoeram—A. G Fig. 3.—Borper or Tea Ciorn, Fie. 1.—Funn Size. 


like the centre of Fig. 2, and 
surrounded with a thread of 
fine dark chenille. The entire 
design is outlined in coarse gold 
cord, with a line in stem stitch 
of pale yellow silk worked out- 
side and close to it. The canvas 
is cut away in the interstices of 
the embroidery, and the upper 
edge is applied on the plush; 
the scarf is then lined through- 
out with terra-cotta silk, which 
is neatly felled to the points of 
the embroidery at the lower 
edge. 

Similar in style is the em- 
broidery on the cushion illus- 
trated on this page, which is 
an oblong down pillow twen- 
ty-four inches by fifteen, cover- 
ed with dark plush. A band of 
embroidery crosses the upper 
side, the outline design for which 
was given in Fig. 54 on last 
week's pattern sheet. The work 
is done in filoselle silk, gold cord, 
and chenille, the colors being 
indicated on the design; the figure 1 represents 
the darkest shade used of each color, the rest 
being lighter in order. The details of the work 
are shown in the full-sized section given in Fig. 2. 
The conventional flowers are worked in raised 
cushion stitch, in shades of stone gray silk. The 
raised part is padded with darning cotton first; 
it is then covered with the silk stretched on in 
close parallel rows, 
then crossed by trans- 
verse rows of the 
same silk a quarter 
of an inch apart, 
which are tacked 
down at intervals of 
a quarter of an inch 
with another thread 
of the same silk. The 
centres are worked 
with fine gold cord 
in brick stitch, which 
is simply a flat stitch 
transposed to give the 
effect of laid bricks 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. The stems and 
the scallops are work- 
ed like the flowers, 
but without padding. 
The centre of the 
band is composed of 
small blocks worked 
in réséda silk, and 
the band on either 
side is in bronze and 

old brick stitch. 

he field outside of 
this band is in light 
terra-cotta silk, the 
long flat stitches 
covering six threads 
of the canvas. The 
space between the 
inner and outer scal- 
lops is worked with 
fine gold cord, and 
the outer scallops are 
defined, as is the rest 
of the design also, 
with coarse gold 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowery or Tea Ciorn, Fic. 1.—Fuu. Size. 
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cord; to the gold cord of the scallops a row of chenille is 
added on the inner side, and a row of stem stitches in pale 
yellow silk on the outer; the edge of canvas beyond is cut 
away, and the band then applied on the cushion. 

The tea cloth shown in Figs. 1-8 is made of medium 
coarse white linen, and is twenty-seven inches square. It is 
ornamented with corners and a narrow Jace-like border in 
open guipure embroidery. Begin the work by tracing the 
outlines of the corner designs with the aid of the full-sized 
section given in Fig. 2, and trace also the vandyked inner 
edge of the border, Work the edge and the outlines of the 
circle, crescents, and ovals in the corners in button-hole 
stitch with linen thread, and work the solid dots and pear- 
shaped spots in satin stitch with fine linen floss. Cut away 
the linen in the open figures at the corners, and baste un- 
derneath a piece of oiled linen, on which the pattern is 
traced, backed with stiff paper, then fill them out in button- 
hole stitch as illustrated. For the crossed bars in the circles 
stretch the thread from side to side about six times, then 
darn these foundation threads in point de reprise. For the 
border cut away the linen beyond the button-holed edge, and 
baste the lace pattern traced on oiled linen underneath. 
Define the wheels with basting stitches, to which the foun- 
dation threads for the lace s*itches can be attached. These 
basting stitches are cut on the wrong side when the work 
is detached from the pattern when complete. 


Fig. 1.—SpaneLep CLora Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Reception Toilettes. 
N the first of the mod- 
els illustrated,  tur- 
quoise blue brocaded ben- 
galine is combined with 
dark copper-colored vel- 
vet. Itis a princesse gown, 
fastened on the side. The 
front and back are cut 
down in a point over a 
velvet plastron, with the 
silk drawn in folds on the 
shoulders. The fronts are 
taken up in slight folds on 
the hips. A band of vel- 
vet extending from under 
the arm to the foot of the 
skirt covers the joining of 
fronts and back. A deep 
band of velvet is around 
the bottom, that at the 
front being notched, and 

the sleeves are of velvet. 
Pink crépe de Chine 
Fig. 2.—Back or Span- and green velvet are the 
3LED CLoru Gown, Fic. 1. materials of the second 
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RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
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model. The crépe skirt is traversed by three perpendicu- 

lar bands of velvet, each terminating in a bow at the lower 

end. The bodice with princesse train is of velvet. It 

opens with a flaring collar on a full guimpe of crépe with 

a ruche at the neck, and has velvet shoulder caps on full 

= sleeves of crépe that terminate in a velvet band and 
w. 


Spangled Cloth Gown. 
‘P.\HE gown illustrated is of tan-colored cloth, parts of 
which are embroidered with silver thread and studded 
with steel spangles. A narrow border of the embroidery 
is * e foot of the skirt, resting against a fold of dark 
velvet that is set underneath. The bodice, which has 
arsped fronts and a fitted back, opens on a small velvet 
plastron, from which turn revers of spangled cloth. The 
sleeves are of spangled cloth, and so are the short basques 
attached to the front, the shorter back being finished with 
a twist and knot of velvet. The edges are bordered with 
narrow feather trimming. 


Women to the Front. 


ASSA, the principal city of Thibet, is a remarkable 

4 place for one thing: government recognizes the ability 
of women to manage and control a large proportion of the 
retail trade, that at certain seasons of the year demands un 
usual attention. From December to March a brisk busi- 
ness is carried on with “‘ neighbors from abroad.” Huc, 
the distinguished explorer, relates that china-ware, rich 
carpets, attractive silk stuffs, and other commodities in 
great variety and large quantities are brought from western 
China; and from other quarters appear travelling mer- 
chants, with well-laden camels and horses, revealing a tempt 
ing display of Russian goods, among which may be found 
gold iace, silken textures, and peculiar styles of jewelry, 
much in request in the cities and villages of Thibet; also 
many kinds of furniture are included in the list; and east- 
ern Thibet fails not in ample provision of much-prized 
musk. 

The owners of these valuable “ packs of richness and ele- 
gance” throw themselves heart and soul into the work of 
disposing of their various properties, for in three months 
‘**the season of absence from home with them is past, and 
early in Marchi they must again take up the claims of farm 
and store and shop in their own land.” 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Vecetaste Sovr.—Put a shin of beef on the 
fire in two quarts of water, boil to a jelly, set it 
aside, and next day skim it. It will be cleare: 
by skimming while bviling Take a stewpan, 
of butter the size of an egg; 
1 cut up, sift in 
one carrot, one turnip, 


put into it a piece 
put into the 
soine browned flour, 


parsnip, three 


butter one onio 


tomatoes, one piece of celery, 


thyme, marjoram, parsley, two small leaves of 
sage, three cleves, three blades of mace, seven 
or eight allspice, one piece of red Chili pepper, 
and salt. Add a teacup of stock to these ingre- | 


dients, and let them boil fifteen or twenty min- | 


utes: then add sufficient stock to make soup for 


the table. Set far back on the stove, and let 
simmer all day, until half an hour before din- 
ner. Then strain out all the ingredients, and 
throw in a little vermicelli, macaroni, or force- 
meat balls Set on the fire, and cook just be- 
fore serving 

Mince-meat.—One and a half pounds fresh 
tongue or beef when cold; halfa pound beef suet 
chopped fine; 2 pounds apples chopped fine; 2 
pounds raisins stoned and chopped ; 2 pounds cur- 
rants washed and dried; 2 pounds brown sugar; 
1 quart wine, or 1 pint brandy, or both; 2 nut- 


megs; half an ounce cinnamon; quarter of an 
quarter of an ounce mace; | ta- 
ble-spoonful salt; half a pound citron cut thin, 
Put all the ingredients except the wine on the 


stove, and let cook till the apples are done. 


ounce cioves ; 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a 8 bottle. {Adv} 


Darsewaxers, would you like to double your in- 
come this year? Our plan will enable you to do it. 
No charge for particulars. Crescent Clasp Works, 
42 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mich.—({ Adv. } 





Brewer's Coooains promotes the growth of and 
beantifies the hair, and renders it dark and glossy.— 
{Adv.} 

Buenert’s Fravoaine Extracts are Seastely ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best 








Cognett’s Benzoin Cosmerio 
skin soft, white, and healthful. 


Soar. Keeps the 
2 centa.—{ Adv.] 





- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 










Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. | 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





a is delicious, 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Mhe Judie Corset. 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, 

genuine pair is marked 
JUDIC,7 
and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Npost 


10 CEDAR 50 Moths abhor it. Wonderful dis- 
CHEST c. covery. Cedarine makes an 


trank equal solid cedar-wood. Usefn! also for wa 
robes, bureaus, packages, etc. Money for agents. Mailed 
S0e ~Hewn-Limaw Co., Chemists, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A LADY WANTED. 


"Faas san. ag S17) "JOLLET OO, Pert Hares, Mek | 





but every 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Highest 












StS ARE BECOMA 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that cau ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


ch hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
= perfumes the breath, beantifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


EXTRA PRICE FOR THIS NUMBER. 


To the readers of this 

paper we will offer this 

yy complete stamping out- 
‘ fit, one box - pow- 
der and full directions. 
new and as aonted 


“\ 
DELICIOUSLY 
FLAVORED. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PuT uP BY 


E, W. HOYT & CO. * 











0% 
ve 


% Handiest 
and Cheapest Stamping 
Outfit ever Manufact- 


f 4 ured 


Price, 25 cents, 
a (Gf postpaid, by 
LT eal Bloomingdale Bros. 





Complete Spring Cat- 





— from the chy. 
Third Avenue & 56th St, New York. 


mated ready March 1, 
aa 

oly se onsow 
TITUS COIFFURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


SN mailed pane on hee 
ed of Dry and Cian Pel 
Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal ee sec 


For sale by all 
1 Wonderful Soup sa 


unable to procure 
JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


cents in stamps and 





SPECIAL— 
NASSP EMYE Se molide Ss | "A complete sock of Tortie Sell Goode 
an oes ’ 911 Broadway. 





20th and ist Sts. 


Use for the over-worked brain De Miel’s Health Bis- 
owit, advertised in ** Harper's Magazine” for March. 





ed Be on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
sdies’ Tailoring System. lllustrated cir 
oan free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL 








Were Corn Fritters in vogue at the breakfast-table of the Pharaohs? 
What will people think of KORNLET in cans three thousand years 
hence? Will people then take— 

“One can KORNLET, two eggs, one cup milk, flour for thin 
batter,a pinch of soda, salt, one tablespoonful melted butter ; 
mix and fry in hot lard” — 
and serve hot. 

If your grocer doesn’t keep KORNLET, send us his name with 

25 cents, and we will express you'a sample can, charges paid. 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CoO. 


werk A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °%; 337" 


Marguerit Carnesione. A magnificent strain of 
this beautiful we. F Biooms sraily from seed. tall 
winter. Sw ed dinghood 
Most beautifel of th thes popular, 

e, edged wit 


Sales office: Cleveland, Ohio. 


Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, New Vork. 












wer; d red, — 


ole, 
wers, ce in bloom. » etene nglish 
raion ane, (Quees Victoria’s Strain, Y2 eet high, 
large d y bonne ers resembli 


mbling roses, ull 
colors. tie ichryeum ‘Monat osu m, best of al! ever- 
lastings; k eir bright colorsail omer, One packet 
each of the arieties sent by mail for 2@c. 
in ae retail price, 60c. Our ar beautiful iMustrated 6 


cpoqnelin’ 
Samuel Wilson. set ccewn, Mechanicsville, Pa 


FAY 











most perfect toilet powder is 


adie 


Special Powdre de Riz 
Prepared with bismuth by CHT. FA ¥, Perfumer, 0,¥. 0c la Paix, Par 


Caation. — None Genuine but those bearing the word See eee and the signatore CH. FAY. 























cleanses the teeth ana the breath. 
Absolu reand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
bens 4 Convenient for Tourists, - 
A Bets mailed on p recctas ot 8 igs 


LYON, 88 Maiden 
trish Fiax 


LADIES THREADS 


Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Dip! 1800, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for “ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sold 
Address D Dr. 








BARBOUR’S 














Address any of our?” Send 10 Cents in Stamps f 
enn is . BARBOUR'S % 
Chicas Prise Needle-work Series, 
rine, | NO: 
P| ane Containing 94 liberal cash prises 











YEDDO CREPE, | 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


fe 
‘ 
For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 


LL9TH 


and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading Retailers. 


otf Fast Blacg 














"70H press rE 


GX Nop» Py 





( SALTR INDIA LINONS 





CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE 
OP ex03 = PRINTED EFFECTS meena? 
WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
Boys’ CAME, 


Sth Season, July and August, ike. 
NATURAL HISTORY CAMP, 
Wigwam Hill, Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass. 
Instruction and Recreation. Athletics, Military 
Drill, Swimming, Rowing, Woodcraft, Natural His- 

tory, etc. For descriptive circular, address 
Da. W. H. RAYMENTON, Worcester, Mass. 





“PARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CU ¥ Hale. 
who wear their hair BH 

n 


eae 


sent C. 2-0. an 
€.Burnham, 71 Stateetentt 





Boritvnbes 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Se. E.T. ae Sees 












Fos SS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 


oo Qctd ealy by. Mscen ns Breny, B.Y. one RE 





INE BLOODED CATTL E ‘SHE EP, HOGS, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs for Sale. Catolognes 
With 150 engravings, free. N. P. Borer, Coatesville, Pa 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, ‘pleas: ant, 
and ad. Ht and old of either sex. 
x 1664, Portland, Maine. 








GEO. STIN: 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. Byte EF Pat pel 





FEBRUARY 20, 1892. 


WHAT CAN CUTICURA DO 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beautifying for the Skin, Scalp, 
and Hair of Infants and Children, the Cuticura Remedies will do. They 
4 instantly relieve and speedily cure the most agonizing 
of Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other painful 
and disfiguring Skin and Scalp Diseases, cleanse the 
Scalp of scales and crusts, and restore the Hair. Abso- 
lutely pure and agreeable to the most sensitive, these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies 
may be used in the treatment of every humor and dis- 
ease, from a simple baby rash to the worst case of 
inherited scrofula. Parents, think of this. Save your children years of mental, as 
well as physical, suffering, by reason of aii disfigurement added to bodily torture. 





Cuticura Remevtes are sold everywhere. Prise, Cuesqyna the Great Skin Cure, ; Curt 
cura Soar, an Exquisite Skin Purifier ont Rh ase.; Curicrks Res vENr, t ‘greatest 
({ Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, Prepared by ex DxUG AND CHEMICAL CoRPORA- 
Ti0ox, Boston. “ All About the Skin, yank air” mailed free. 
use that greatest of Skin Puri- 


For Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair (etsy os well 


as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. The only 
preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of facial and baby blemishes, red, 
rough hands, and dry, thin, and falling hair. Sale greater than the sales of all other skin soaps. 


BEST&CO «ay. 





Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 


















Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 





Protect 
Babies’ Clothes, 


with 


Our Creeping Aprons. | i 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 


DRESS GOODS FOR SPRING. 


NEW CREPE WEAVES. 


We shall show this week 
attractive lines of New 
Spring Woollens, which 
have just been added to our 
Dress-Goods stock. 

Large importations of the 
new Crepe weaves — over 
sixty varieties of this favor- 
ite fabric. 

An extra large assort- 
ment of medium-price dress 
goods, in styles difficult to 
obtain. 

Special attention is called 
to an extensive line of India 
Crepes (all Silk), 2500 yards 
to be offered at 75 cents per 
yard; worth $1.25. These 
goods are woven in hand- 
some colored Stripes, and 
are a leading novelty. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and Ilith St., 
New York. 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 














Party, and Call Cards, Send for oe 


WEDDING. Pi 
Cups '& Co., 138 Monroe Street, 





Made of fine gingham—embroidered edge on 
neck anJ sleeves—only cost $1.25 and will save 
that amount many times over, in wear and tear. 

This is but one of many novelties for 
Children to be found only in our establishment, 
which makes it so attractive to mothers. 


Worthington, 


Mall orders have special attention—samples and 
iliustrations of latest styles for Boys, Girls and Babies 
furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 


Smith & Go,, 


importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Union Square, NEW YORK. 





¢€ | ae 
Cc > (Oo 
C sinsneibhe Ks ie 





KODAKS 


ee ee Layee Kodak 


are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. They can be 
used for roll films or -: plates. 
The new 





WOOLLEN DRESS STUFFS, 


Fancy Stripes, Checks, and Piaids. 
Mixed Tweeds and Homespuns. 

NEW COLORINGS FOR SPRING WEAR. 
English and French Serges, 
CORDS AND ARMURES, 
Camels-Hair Cloths, 
CACHEMERE D’ECOSSE, 
Silk and Wool Crepes. 


can be loaded in daylight. 


Send for Circulars. 








Registers exposures and locks automatically 
when a new film is turned into place. 


$852 * $2500 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


RocuHEsTer, N. Y. 





Al te tteree | Haviland China 


PRINTED LAINES, EMBROIDERED ROBES. | 


Broadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


F ar te lady knows some 


New 


of the ways RIBBONS | 


can be ; Down-Town Store, 
about them, with- | 


learn more 14 BARCLAY STREET. 
out cost, by writing for a list | 





used; you may 


American 
Cut Glass. 


Decorations 
now arriving. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
248 Fifth Avenue, corner 26th Street, New York. 


at First Hands. 








of particulars on the sub-| 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 





The Braid that is known the world around. 





72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Bine, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 
Samples sent on application. 


3.8. LEESON & ©O., Sole smporters, 
2945 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


Carmelite, Mouseel 
Look a the under side of the selvedge fort 
they are not genuine. ~4 can obtain the Priestley 


ior, Stern 





BLACK DRESS FABRICS FOR tae AND SUMMER, 
PFPRIEnSTULEY’ 


‘ord C Crépons, Camel’s-Hair Cloths, neg Henriettas, Ah. Clairette, Crystallette, Tamise 
— a oe. ‘Challies, Nun’ +-Veilings, etc. = Wear Guaranteed. ‘ 


isfactory 
= Priestley & Co, in gilt letters. Withont this stamp 


le b »rincipal dealers eenahews the United States, and in New York City b: 
tee b Taylor, Bt bee ONel ill & Co., B. Altman & Co., James McCreery & Co., and others. ited 







Goods in all the new and fashionabie wenves. 
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OLD BLEACH LINENS 


Are bleached on the grass 
in the old-fashioned way 
without chemicals, thus re- 
taining all the strength of 
the flax. If your dealer has 
not got them for sale, write 
to the Wholesale Branch, 


GEORGE RIGGES, 
99 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 


who will inform you who 
has. 
Beware of imitations. 
The trade-mark, 
“OLD BLEACH,” 


is on every towel and yard 
of goods, and warrants 
them to wear 


TWICE AS LONG AS ANY OTHERS. 








NEW DESIGNS 
TABLE LINEN. 


We have just received per Umbria 
a shipment of Table Linens, in which 
there are a number of very choice new 
designs, some of which are not obtain- 
able elsewhere in this city. Among 
these we would make special mention 
of Bow-Knot design. Cloths in this 
have a table border of entwined ribbons 
caught up into Bow-Knots at the four 
corners, the outer or hanging border 
being made entirely of large Bow-Knots 
of ribbon, while the centre of the cloth 
is strewn with smaller Bow-Knots, the 
whole producing a very pleasing and 
artistic effect. 


James McCutcheon & Co.. 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Established 36 years. Catalogue on request. 


We pay Mali and Ex; charges with- 
in 100 miles N. ¥. City. Purchases of 
Sauces Tree State. prio, ovo whee 7 


material. Fashion 


ORDER BARGAINS. 

22 to 24inch wide Endia, China, and Japanese 
Silks, in Black, Gray, or White Ground, with 
—— er, White, or syn BB eee also lain 

MOOK. ...0cccce0 Cog Oc. and Ge Be. 
perial Serge, oun finish Henri stotene —s 


galine,Chrystallette, Mohair,Camel’s- 
Grenadine, and Nun’s-Veilings, 





Handsome —— Side-band, 4 to 8 inches 
deep, worth 95c., at..........60. 05. 


per yard, b9e. 
88 to 40 inch wide Gray 


All- wool — 













for 65c. per yard; the Lot at, .....sseccecesens 48e. 
COTTON WASH GOODS. 
Anderson’s Scotch Gingham................... 25e. 
Printed Shanton Cloth, silk effects............ 15ec,. 
Printed Pon in space pattern.........++++ 5e. 
Binck-and-White Printed nch Satin i7e, 
“It is a Sin to Steala 
Pin, 
‘ a 
To Steal a ‘tater that's 
a greater,” 
Such homely phrases as this Puritan aphorism 
did much toward moulding moralsinthe past, The 
degeneracy of modern times extends even to 


“Pins.” You, everybody, has experienced the pet- 
ty annoyance, and all the more vexing because 
petty, ofusinga poor pin, Recognizing this, the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in BL 
world have issued a brand that is simply 
and call it the “Puritan.” Every store shou Keep 
them. Ask for and insist on getting the “I vuritane 
Pins. Sample card to any address. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cifie is the only unfa ing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face aud 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stnffs can 











plish. Address Mme. dorian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y, 
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THE FEATHER RAGE 


MES. MURPHY. “Ocu, DENNIS, YEZ WILL HAVE TER DO WIDOUT THER FEATHER-BED, ME DEAR; BUT 
VEZ HAVE A FASIIIONABLE-DRESSED LADY FUR A WOIFE.’ 


riME FLIES 
Ir does indeed It seems not long ago 
That I, with eparkling eyes am! sunny curia, 
Laughed, danced, and sung the merry hours away, 
The happiest of happy little girls. 


And well I mind the snowy winter morn, 
What artless pride and earnest joy were mine, 
When firet | chose, after much careful thought, 
For one I loved, a pretty valentine 


With fragrance of the rose "twas sweet, and in 
fach corner shone a tiny silver star; 

And snowdrops pale and Maybuds pink enwreathed 
The love-song that I wrote to—grandmamma. 


This winter day another little girl, 
With sparkling eyes and wavy golden hair 

Sings, laughs, and dances through the merry hours, 
Unshadowed yet by sorrow or by care. 


And she, too, sends a pretty valentine, 

Decked with forget-me-notsa and violets blue 
And holding graceful verses which bevin 

With kindly praise, and eud with “I love you.” 


And to my door it etraightway comes. Ah, me, 

How short, how very short, life’s seasons are! 
Time flies indeed! The grandchild now is she, 

Aud I—it follows—am the grandimamma. 

Mancaner Evytiner. 
eee 

“ Well, Johnny, do you manage to hoki your place 
in your clasces at achoo! 7” 

“Yeth, thir. I've been foot of em all all thith year.” 

—— 

There wae but one man on the car, and he was seat- 
ed The aisle was crowded with women standing. 
The conductor rang the bell 

“Get up!" erled the driver, addressing the horses. 
*l won't do it!” yelled the man. “I've paid my 





fare, and I'm going to keep my seat 
—— 
Jounny. * Papa, is this Washington's birthday ?” 
Para. “ Yea, Johnny.” 
Jounnwy. ** Wasn't he the boy that didn't tell a lie 7” 
Para Yes 


Jounny. “ Why didn’t he tell a lie, papa?” 

Para. * Becanse be didn’t want to.” 

Jounny. “Hiuh! I don’t think that’s mach to be 
proud of. If he'd wanted to, and didn't, it would have 
been different." 

Quviniee 

“Why, you use a common clay pipe,” said little 
Emily, in earprise, to he: unele, who had just returned 
from a long voyage 

* Yea; why vot?” asked Uncle George 

“I thought sailors always smoked a horepipe’” 

> --- 

Two farmers, discussing the merits of a new-comer, 
decided, after ventilating him theroughly, that in view 
of the fact that “he didn't know enongh to take off 
his coat when he ate hix meals, he wasn't to be culti- 
vated.” 





HER FATHER PROMPTLY SAT UPON HIM, 


"9 


Deecee) 


. 





ve thinks be will master the ‘cello, 














NOTHING WILL BE LOST. 











YOUNG MAN (whose mother severely objects to girl of his choice). 
“MOTHER, YOU SAY HOW MUCH I WILL LOSE BY MARRYING A 
GIRL SO FAR BELOW ME IN SOCIAL STANDING AS CLAKA; BUT THEN 
JUST THINK OF NOW MUCH SHE WILL GAIN, AND IT WILL ALL BE 


IN THE FAMILY.” 


ONE VIEW OF IT. 

“TI don’t think it’s exactly fair for my Leach- 
er to keep me in because she can’t read my 
writing,” said Willie. “It isn’t my fault ff 
she doesn’t know how to read.” 
>-—- 

“* My boy,” said the aged poet to the son of 
a lately deceased publisher, “I owe your fa- 
ther a debt I can never repry. He threw my 
firat book into the waste-basket !” 

tan & 

Mes. Sxinner. “This isn’t the right 
change.” 

Saceewan. “ Yea, it is, madame. The goods 
were one dollar, you handed me a two-dollar 
bill, and that je a one-dollar bill.” 

Mus. Sxinner. “ Trne; but you haven't 
added six per cent. interest for the time I've 
waited. 1 want about three cents more.” 




















The instrument with tears in it, 3. It requires time to jearn it. 


ADVAN’) AGE OF THE SEASONS. 


Meu Frame (rejected). “ And am I to con- 
sider your ‘no’ positive and irrevocable 7” 

Miss lowie “* Well, Ldon't know. Try ne 
next summer and see.” 

Peds rea 

“Those Van Perkins girls are rather know- 
ing damsels.” 

* Are they? I hadn't discovered it.” 

“Ah? Won't they know you?” 

chuguijpeasee 

Bawx-retten “This check, madame, isn't 
filled in.” 

Mapame. “Ien't what?” 

Bank-tTeen. “It has your hushand’s 
name signed to it, bat it does not state how 
much money you want.” 

Mawame. “Ob, is thatali? Well, I'll take 
all there ia,” 





4. But its effect is instantaneous “The baby I" 























f 























& Alas! Poor Fido! 




















9. “Tis the banshee !” 




















10. “I'm getting it.” il. Located. 


12%. Eviction. 











SORE oe Kame 


SUPPLEMENT. 


AN IRISH PIG FAIR. 


See illustration on page 158. 


A RECENT tourist says: ‘‘During my 
month in Ireland I saw a number of fairs 
and markets on soaking wet days, but cannot 
recollect having a dry and comfortable view 
of one. My remembrances are of rain, mud, 
and steaming country folks, damp and jolly. 
An Irishman seems to take the rain as of 
the natural order of things, and quietly dan- 
ders along or stops by the way for half an 
hour's gossip as if he enjoyed wet. For 
miles along the road we passed groups of 
peasants in donkey-carts, on foot, or riding 
a pony or donkey alternately—some driving 
pigs, others cows and calves. The girls usu- 
ally barefooted, ing their shoes in their 
hands or tied up.jn kerchiefs until near 
the town, when a halt is called, and their en- 
trance is made jn state with shoes and stock- 
ings on. The mud in the fair, by the time it 
has been thoroughly churned up by the feet 
of human beings, cattle, and pigs, is of an 
unsavory consistence; the combined scents 
of wet peasants, pigs, the smoke from short 
dudeens loaded with coarse twist, and the 
whiffs of Irish whiskey from the doors of 
publics and ries vic with the celebrated 
smells of Cologne. The street is full of a 
jostling, dandering, laughing, civil crowd (for 
never have I met with such civility as in Ire- 
land) buying, selling, chaffering, and chaf- 
fing. Pigseverywhere; donkeys strongly in 
evidence; some with peat-creels slung over 
their long-suffering backs, some without. 
Stalls for the sale of all sorts, The women 
with their cloaks and handkerchiefs. The 
men mostly with felt hats, and scorning great- 
coats, and with clean, white shirts. In Cas- 
tle-Island we saw an amusing incident: a 
small crowd obstructed the footway; we 
peered over and saw a lordly pig lying 
comfortably in the mud. He was large, he 
was fat, and, alas, supremely unconscious of 
the prophetic placard over his head. For 
the background was a provision dealer's, and 
the placard advertised So-and-so’s celebrated 
bacon at so much a pound. Such is life.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


PERFECT FOOD. 


ERFECT food is that which, while pre- 
Benge in the most appetizing form, is 
also the most wholesome and nutritious. It 
should never be necessary to sacrifice the 
wholesomeness of an article in order to make 
it more palatable, nor, as is too often the 
case, should we be compelled to take our 
bread or cake bereft of its most aupetietes 
qualities in order to avoid injury to our di- 
gestive 
The Miking Powder possesses a 
uliar quality, not an 


by any other 
vening agent, that applies directly to this 
—— Pt capex bread, biscuit, cake, 
muffins,’ ls which may be eaten when 
hot without inconvenience by persons of the 
most delicate digestive organs. With most 
it is necessary that bread raised with 
yeast should lose its freshness or become 
stale before it can be eaten with safety. Dis- 
tressing results likewise follow from eating 
biscuit, cake, , etc., raised by the cheap, 
inferior baking powders that contain lime, 
alum, a or other adulterants. The 
hot roll and muffin and. the delicious hot 
er cakes raised by the. Royal Baking 
‘owder are as wholesome and ble as 
warm soup, meat, or any other food. 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falle Off, Tarns G: and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lo iy 101 ., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —4 thenawm. 





Give the 


‘ I 
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irls a Chance! 


To be GOOD NATURED. 





GOLD DUST 
Washing 

















23 a MEANS: 
ve The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 
No scrubbing; no back- 
Wa \ aches ; no tattered tempers. 
Monday a: oe a 
Haw the horror of the whole weelc. 
= 4 Pounds for 
> 25 Cents. 
mee Sold by 
é \\ poe ~ ALL GROCERS. 
on AL is The Best. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
CHI ST, LOUIS, NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
PORTLANES LG PORTLAND, Coke Pritula seo coh waUEEs. 





FOR BABY’S BATH 





“One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
No mother who-has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
¢ itching and irritation.caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


as Packer’s Tar Soap. 
do without it. 

uire repetition here. 
relieving 





AP. 





Spread ‘Thin 


On bread and butter, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef stimulates 
and strengthens. There are 
many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We 
mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, 





- THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


Quite naturally, people prefer to purchase 
from the largest stock. They get better 
assortments, better prices, better service. 

















We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America. Mail trade is our 


great specialty. We have made ‘it, and it 
has made us; no accident either way. 











As said of the British Empire, the sun 
never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. 
Wherever the mail goes, they are at home, 
Grown on their own roots, they thrive where 














others fail—satisfy where others disappoint. 
Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready. 











Better and handsomerthan ever, It describes 
over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants 
and Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, 
and points the way to success with flowers, 











Sent free on request. Write to-day, 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS West Grove, Pa 





and SEEDSMEN, 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS 3 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_ LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








WARRCO, Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
C ‘| Sour Stomach, Headache, 
IMURRE Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 

Bilious and Gastric affections 
epee of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 


cents per box, by mail. 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 








PACKER’S TAR SO 














America 
Fifteen minutes and the 


, Pear! Tapioca. 











ee weeeeee . y ; eG 
A Can of Conscience. § 
We make soup and sell it. We make /@ 


it with such scrupulous care that each can 
practically becomes a-can of conscience. 
We use the best of everything; our 
cooks are known the world over, and as 
for cleanliness, our factory is a marvel 4 
to our numerous and welcome visitors. 
Conscience is what’s lacking in the 
piratical article which some dealers try 
to substitute for our soups. 
deceived but insist on having the Franco- [{§ 


Don't 


n brand. 
soup is ready to serve. 


A sample can of any of the following varieties sent on receipt of 14 cents postage, 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Juliente, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


be |§ 














Geweeeeeevenee 
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For 30 









Pare, wining 


PORTRAITS 
new customers, we have decided to make this Special 
Tin broty 





introduce our CRAYON 


| of Olive Oil, it is anear, 
| and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 


ELYS PERFU 


—— 
Nad 








ag gpm gcse: aN 


fc. | 
- omexe : 


PERFUME FOR THE KFANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMBERS, 
XY DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U8. 
ceetiatinnestllieeeaeenineee Wee ae 





CARMEL 
shies 


= 








CAR SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 


ng abso- 
Bath, 


MEL 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine, Bei 
y 


Iute re and possessing the emollient 


for the Toilet ar 


It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invatids. If your d or grocer does not keep 
it, seud 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St, New York. 











an 






LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 









Tho new discovery for? dissol- 

ving and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 

and bleaching and brightening the complexion. 

There never wae anything like it. Full —” 
sealed 


and photographs from life, sent ( ) 
ADAY EASY 


AGENTS |e 











| 


dt CO, CINCINNATL ONTO. & 


jeaeennenee 
RMA. 
A Beantiful Toilet Powder that dispels all d 








able results of Perspiration. Heals irritations of 
Purely vegetable. Samp 


le pac free. Address 
» 181 East “sd Street, New York City. 
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THE DUTY OF SAYING “OH! 
CERTAIN small boy was aggrieved by 
A the indifference with which his busy fa 


ther received the news of his bruised finger, 
und in childish fashion expressed his indig 
nation The father’s tardy excuse that he 
could | lone nothing to help the matter 
vas m he crushing reply, *‘ You might 
have Oh The little felloW neither 
sough expected material aid, but he did 
wal ympathy, and his reproachful answer 
holds the essence of volumes 

[t ought to be so easy to say the little word 
for which our neighbor longs, to utter the 
bright ejaculation, or to bestow the loving 
lance for which another's heart is wearying, 


I ve too often forget the duty of saying 


O nd keep our pity for the dark days 

< ffi n, our tenderness for the great 
nt f lif Of all negatively disagreeable 
qualities, indifference is the most trying, for 
the victim of its cool disregard is not only 
hurt by it, but furthermore is made to realize 
his own nothingness in a way which wot even 
rue humility accepts willingly Our own 
trials and pleasures are so interesting to our 
that we cannot quite understand why 

ire of such small consequence to others 


ind then we mak¢ 





the fatal mistake of letting | 
them obscure our perception of what we in 
our tut owe bere are, it 8 true, many 
selfish, self-indul it natures to which the 
b it giving is quite unknown, but 
which de mand an inordinate share of atten 
tior We all know them, and after a while 
we avoid paying the heavy taxes which inter- 
course with such people so heavily imposes 
But it is not of them and their boundless | 


egotism that we are spe aking. but of our ob 


ligations to the dear every-day and all-day 
friends whom we love, but whom we some 
times forget to cherish. We must not be too 
busy to say Oh when little pleasures or 
little trials come, for if we cannot help in 
any other way, our udiness to feel with 


s welcome and appreciated 


here are many ways of showing interest 


one of which was thus artlessly expounded by 
a young girl whose sweetness was unspoiled 
by the admiration paid to her beauty: “ When 


ever any one 
walk arot 


isks me how she looks, I always 
ind her, and pull out or pat down 


somewhere, and then she believes that I am 
really looking at her, and mean ‘ All right’ 
when I say it That was her way of saying 
** Oh ind it never failed to satisfy and con 
vince. A touch of the pretty slender fingers, 
a wise little arching of the brows, and the 
anxious, important query receives its best 
answer before the lips framed any words 


Through all the scale of suffering, from 
a bruised tinger to a broken heart, “ Oh! 
rightly uttered will sound harmoniously, 
if we remember our duty in regard to it, we 
shall thereby lessen a tendency to the redun 
dant use of another vowel which, whether it 
disguise itself as the ego of German philoso- 
phy or figure as the capital / of our English 
Janguage, is apt to predominate largely in all 
familar discoursing 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scort & Bowwn, Chemist 
Mew York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §:. e 


. 132 South sth Avenue, 








i i i i 
Price | Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 26c. 


BP PILLS 
Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 





Cure Sick-Headache, 
Remove Disease & 
Promote Good Health 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham's and take no others. 
Made at Si. Helers,England. Sold by drug- 
ists and dealers. New York Depot, 365 
Canal Street. 10 








and 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





“What's the matter, Bob? 
Iv ory Soap. That stops it in no time.’ 


Chapped hands’? You ought to use 
‘Yes, I’ve just found that out 
that’s told me to use Ivory Soap.” 
“Why, where have you been living for the last three years? I 
thought nearly every one had got waked up to using Ivory. You try it 
for one week and you'll never go through another winter without it.” 
(Reader, do your hands ever become dry, hard or rough in cold 
weather? Then bathe with Ivory Soap.) 


Copvric HT 1890, B 


You're the fifth man this morning 


BY Tue & Proc Ter & Gamatr Co 












ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
oh ty oh 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 
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$0 “Wethen we paid $250 last year for the NAME alone when sold under the No. “oe 
ear we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider 
we A ¢ doubled the the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THEN Fon i802 We orren $500. oo 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed 


ets. Full details in x. Cosatogee mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are at 
length. It should be grown in 
because the cqrentie® Seoteres sof BARLINGSS, SIZE. , y yo and 
, that make the ideal Tomato, this ~ gee aah superlative 
Delicate persons will always prefer it it is nearly seedless. 


Price per packet 200, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 25 packets for $3. 
DON’T FORCET, *\"2 TEN THRG 


every order for 
send FREE, our CATALOGUE of EVER? tg Aang 
for the GARDEN, (which alone ome us 25 cents) provided you will state 
saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 150 oe Lay bound i in iiiunineted cov covers, 
and is the largest and handsomest ever ad 5 Itis replete with man a, 
and colored plates of * that is new and — in SE and PLANTS. 


at | Canatogne stone Samed, we we will mail i all i on receipt of 35 Ct —oa 
deducted on first order 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


& 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
naseeenenenenetanteeammaiians ._ ~ 











SUPPLEMENT. 


ars 
Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
are the more offensive because 
they are mostly voluntary. 

The pores are closed. One 
cannot open them in a minute ; 
he may in a month. 

Try plenty of soap, give it 
plenty of time, and often; ex- 
cess of good soap will do no 
harm. Use Pears’—no alkali 
in it; nothing but soap. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 


gists ; 


all sorts of people are using it. 
















MANUFACTURER 


11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 


General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 


917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 





SOLD BY ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 












A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





Sin Hewxnr Tuompsox, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
land , says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD, TEA =: 


enstedaaitensous 





HOOPING-cOUGH 
ROUP. 


Roche’s GRO ae Enea Ses 
medicine. 


W. Bows 5 Box, 
eugera San . ¥. 


‘orth William Bhs 
OBESITY S* aati rau. — 


ears’ Foreign stu . Remast pted S 
Terent b+ ap ty undue fat. Seer: fapore- 


t TE tay out 
ens reduced. For full particu 
ee - Edith Berdaa, ii klison TiEiisos se 3 Paterson, Ned 





PERSONAL | BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain ft. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and 8u uous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair gaa eee Se the ‘complex. 


ion. A boc 
MADAME LASTign: IW ast ery ued for Qemaia 








